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OUR FISHERMEN. 


PART L. 


Pama grey, fitful waves roll 

m over the Dogger, and the 
|} steady, shrill wind is 
lulled but seldom. The 
sea does not run true, 
and thus sometimes after 
a succession of glossy 
rollers has travelled west- 
ward, there comesafurious 
northerly drift which is met by a swift 
whirling current from the south ; the charging 
waves meet in thunder, the rearward seas 
climb in foaming piles over the shattered 
bulge of those that reel back from the onset, 
and the wild hurly-burly lasts until the strong 
set of the westerly roll masters the leaping 
cross-drift, and then once more the grey 
sliding procession moves inexorably shore- 
ward. In ordinary weather this alternation 
of measured roll and wild flurry of tortured 
water goes on for hour after hour, and no 
one minds the spasmodic and sudden out- 
breaks of roughness. But sometimes the 
folks who make their living on the Dogger 
—the Dorrgur, they call it, by the way— 
have to face weather that tests their courage 
and seamanship to the utmost. I have seen 
a Cape Finisterre storm, and stayed on deck 
for twenty-four hours while our old collier 
steamer bored at the smothering seas without 
gaining a knot per hour; I have seen the 
mid-Atlantic in a very bad humour—so bad 
that we could not get away from the lightning 
rush of the following waves, and they went 
over us as if we had not been there; I have 
run through the Race to the Farne Islands, 
in Will Cuthbertson’s coble, when the mad 
drift flew far above the lighthouse. But I 
never knew any sea more ugly than that 
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which comes away on the Dogger when a 
hard easterly gale blows ; and, like a degen- 
erate landsman, I have often wondered that 
any one should be found to face a North Sea 
gale for the second time. Happily for us the 
fishermen take a good deal of searing, and I 
have only twice known them allow that the 
weather was too bad for anything. 

In 1881 there came a gale that no work 
of human hands could defy. The East Coast 
smacks—the finest sea-boats in the whole 
world—were simply smashed and smothered 
by the weight of water. The fishermen never 
talk much about bad weather ; it is all in the 
day’s work and they forget it when the 
trouble is over; but you never can find an 
old hand who does not shake his head and 
look grave when you mention that big gale. 

In December, 1883, there was another 
storm that will not soon be forgotten. To 
say that there was a heavy sea expresses 
nothing ; that tremendous convulsion passes 
the power of descriptive words. 

A powerful steam-carrier was hit by one 
unlucky sea, which not only burst. her, but 
shivered her into tiny scraps; strong wire 
ropes were snapped like worsted ; wire stays 
which held well, tore up great lumps of the 
bulwarks, and the amazing force of the sea 
was shown by the fact that the wood of the 
torn bulwarks was cut as cleanly as if a 
huge knife had shorn through. One smack 
was hove-to, and the men were taking things 
easily, when suddenly a boy screamed “ Look 
out!’ The wave overlapped and swept her, 
and her two masts were snapped like carrots. 
When the long rush of water had passed, 
and the vessel had time to shake herself, 
she was bare as she was when she was 
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launched. One steamer, in which I after- 
wards ran out to the fishing grounds, was 
kept with her head to the sea all night ; the 
engines were put full speed ahead, but the 
vessel did no more than hold her own, and 
at times she reared at it until the captain 
thought she would come over backwards. 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Grimsby harbours 
looked as if they had been under heavy 
shell-fire, for many days after the gale ; 
hardly a boat escaped without serious damage, 
and the wonder is that any of the fleet got 
home. 

But the trawlers must not heed the 
weather, and you see them at work when 
the waves are making clean breaches over 
big steamers, and when the sailing ships are 
cowering along under close-reefed topsails. 
There are no boats like them, and the men 
are the flower of the seafaring populations 
of all the world. A man must be born in a 
smack, they say, or he will never learn to 
handle one. Assuredly the skill of the 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft men approaches 
the miraculous. Not only do they come 
safely through bad weather, when an instant’s 
hesitation, a single misunderstanding at 
critical moments would mean destruction ; 
but at all times the sea seems to be like an 
open book to them. If the haze comes down 
in billowy wreaths, and the smack is shut 
in by a blinding cloud, the men do not much 
mind. The whistles of the huge screws 
boom through the mist, and the collier 
captains nervously claw their slow way 
northward and southward ; the sailing vessels 
are beaten, but the smacksman is quite at 
ease. Let him use the lead and he can 
tell you exactly where he is, no matter if 
the fog lasts for days together. If he is 
making homeward, he can pick up the 
channel and name every buoy accurately 
while it is still but a dim dot amid the grey 
pall, and this, too, with no other guide save 
the lead line and the tallow at the foot of 
the lead. It seems amazing that such 
craft should be able to keep the sea for 
nine weeks at a stretch, in all sorts of 
weather, but the men think nothing of it, 
for their smack is their home, and the sea- 
depths are familiar ground to them. 

As soon as the tug has cast off her train 
of vessels eastward of the pier, then the 
smacksman begins to live his real life—and 
a strange life it is. The fishers are the most 
prosaic of men, but if a poet like the in- 
comparable Clark Russell were to arise 
among them we should have a book superior 
if possible, to that noble romance, the 
Sailor's Sweetheart. The smacksmen are cut 





off from the world, and as soon as their 
trawl is down for the first time, they settle 
contentedly into exile for two months. The 
great warp strains and creaks, the smack 
lunges forward under the pull of the main- 
sail, and then if you rest your hand on the 
warp you feel that steady “nubbling” which 
pleases the fisherman. If the weather is 
good the vessel is left to do pretty much as 
she likes, for the hang of the monster trawl 
steers her, and the men have their hands 
free. It is dead still, save for the sough of 
the wind and the moaning rush of the back- 
draught from the courses. Slowly the boat 
quarters over her ground, burying her bows 
now and again in the wash of a travelling 
wave. You might almost think that she 
was stationary were it not for the whitened 
eddies that boil under her counter, and fleck 
the clear water with light foam. The 
gulls—the cunning rascals—keep you com- 
pany constatitly while the light lasts. They 
bid you good-bye if they suspect that fire- 
arms are aboard, but if they are not molested 
they swoop down until you can see the hard 
glitter of their eyes as they turn their wise 
heads from side to side. Generally some 
patriarch of the tribe comes down to prospect, 
and he soon informs his friends when any- 
thing in the cooking line is going on. Not 
that he is unselfish; there is no sense of 
tribal morality about a gull, and the patriarch 
takes good care to help himself before he 
utters his warning screech. If no meals are 
in progress the birds sweep round for a time 
with their exquisite effortless flight, and 
then a brief council seems to be held. “No 
good staying here.. Perhaps the men on the 
lightship are having dinner. Let us go and 
see. We'll come back by and by.” And 
then with an easy backward whirl the birds 
soar away until their time comes for begging 
profitably from us. 

The short afternoon wears away, and the 
black night seems to be exhaled from the sea 
to meet the brooding darkness overhead. 
The white masthead light is run up, and the 
gloomy gulf seems dotted with stars that 
twinkle and swing through tiny arcs, The 
trawl is hauled up, and the wily mariners 
love to entice a stranger to aid in that in- 
teresting work. The innocent stranger 
eagerly consents, and the men smile with 
covert joy for they know what the unhappy 
volunteer will feel unless his muscles are 
iron. The great net comes to hand after 
a wearisome time, and there is a little excite- 
ment even among the oldest hands. 

What must those fortunate fishers have 
felt who blundered across the celebrated Pits 
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some years ago? One who was there when 
the discovery was made told me about it, 
and he fairly licked his chaps as he described 
the wonderful first haul. The trawl had 
descended into a hollow, and came up with a 
living, solid mass of soles inclosed. 
tons those lucky fellows took home for their 
first batch, and, until their glorious secret 
became common property, they had a royster- 
ing time. We content without such 
marvellous treasure-trove, and a few boxes 
of fish are enough for once. 

The trawl goes over again, and the gallant 
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are 
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People who want an interesting sea trip 
should get permission to take a run on a 
steam carrier. Supposing that you go out 
from Yarmouth in the morning, the skip- 
per knows what he is doing and he rushes 
his vessel down the sluggish river with the 
gayest freedom, as though a collision were 
quite an unknown incident. He shaves the 
pier, calculating his distance to an inch, and 
arousing tremors in the simple soul of the 
landsman, Then, in a flash, you are out on 
the yellow, turbid water that washes in from 
the sands, and you head away to the north- 





A NORTH SEA TRAWLER AT WORK, 
From a Drawing by J. R. WEtLs. 


boat once more tugs at her trailing burden. 
The mystery of the night folds us in; the 
far-off ships move like swift, dark clouds 
through the troubled gloom ; the chill wind 
roars hoarsely in the cordage, calling up 
weird images in the mind as it rises to a 
thrilling cry and dies away. And there is 
One that rideth on the wings of the wind. 
The dull life sways on from day to day ; 
the great events are meals, and the hauling 
of the trawl ; nothing else relieves the mono- 
tony until the carrier comes on her rounds. 


east. The carrier is a powerful vessel, of 
most curious build. Her bow rises to a 
tremendous height, and the rail slopes down 
rapidly until it almost reaches the water aft. 
The stem is as high as the stern of a big 
collier, but you can step on deck from a 
dinghy if you go to the quarter. These 
carriers will stand almost anything, and I 
have sailed in one belonging to Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts’s magnificent fleet that rode out a gale 
which drowned over 550 men round our 
coasts. That gale nearly annihilated the male 
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population of Eyemouth, though the north- 
country boats are rare craft for ugly weather. 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s vessel had fourteen 
hours of it, and, notwithstanding that the 
wind was enough to level a man who met its 
full force, the steamer kept her decks nearly 
dry. In all weathers these ships go out, and 
they are punctual as the postman. If the 
carrier reaches her ground at night she sends 
up rocket after rocket, and the vessels of 
the fleet which she attends gradually edge 
toward her. It is a beautiful sight to see 
the smacks circling round the steamer, but 
the casual visitor is apt to feel qualms when 


The men certainly do express a wish for 
some less risky mode of conveyance, and 
lives are lost every year: the astounding 
thing toan outsider is to see any boats escape 
at all on certain days. There is wild work 
when the crowd of broad shallops make fast 
to the carrier’s quarter. The crashing, the 
wallowing, the hoarse, sharp shouts of the 
fishermen, the vast lunges of the steamer, 
the furious efforts of the labouring sailors on 
the carrier’s deck, make up a wildly exciting 
scrimmage. The men are active as cats, cool 
as circus gymnasts, and as strong as they 
are dexterous, so the trunks of fish are soon 








HERRING-BOATS RUNNING INTO LOWESTOFT, 
From a Drawing by J. R. Wetts. 


the little boats begin to leave the graceful 
vessels, When I first saw one of the tiny 
row-boats coming towards the carrier, I 
gasped and said, “Is that fellow going to 
try to come through that sea?” It was 
ugly enough in all conscience, and I would 
not have pulled over that seething quarter 
mile of rough water for gold, but my friend 
grinned and said “This is only baby’s play. 
You should see what them ’ar boats has to 
come through sometimes!’ From what I 
have since seen I should say that one of the 
squat little boats manned by east-coast men 
would be pretty safe for a day or so ina 
snorter south of the Horn. 


heaved up, and the stout rowers make for 
the smacks, which are cunningly sailed within 
easy distance of the steamer. 

Let me make a practical suggestion. People 
may easily see from Mr. Wells’s drawing 
what a terribly dangerous operation the 
collecting of fish must be in nasty weather. 
Now, a Gorleston man, named George King, 
has invented an apparatus which would 
minimise the danger if it were in use. A 
monster tarpaulin, weighted at the bottom 
with a wire rope, is bent on to a big spar, 
which is covered with cork. A coir rope, 
which floats on the surface, is made fast to 
each end of the boom and again made fast to 
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a vessel's fore-rigging, or to stanchions. The 
lower corners of the tarpaulin are connected 
with the vessel amidships by wire ropes 
which run through blocks fixed at the water- 
line. When the boat or ship is put with 
her head to sea the great tarpaulin acts as 
an anchor, and no gale that ever blew can 
drag its expanse through the water. Every 
sea is broken by the boom, and the craft 
rides as comfortably as if she were in a dock 
basin. King supplements his invention by 
using a keg of waste grease, which is placed 
forward, so that a steady dribble of oil falls, 
and secures the moored vessel against broken 
water. Now, if twenty or thirty little boats 
were made fast to a sea-anchor of this sort 
they would ride quite easily, and the carrier 
might unload them without danger. 
Homeward! The smack fulfils her term 
of eight weeks and then hey! for Yarmouth, 
or Lowestoft, or Grimsby. Yarmouth is 
now the cockney’s paradise; Dickens dis- 
covered it, and it is as well known as 
Whitechapel to the Londoner. A strange 
old place it is. The sluggish Yare drags its 
brown waters between stout lines of piles, 
and the great solid quays stretch for a mile 
along the shores. There the battered smacks 
lie at their moorings as though they were 
tired of their long buffeting on the North 
Sea. The place lives and has its being 
through fish, and the thoughts of all the 
folks—even the lodging-house keepers—have 
long ago suffered a sea change. About a 
thousand boats hail from the port, and there 
are always enough lying at the quays or in 
the, stream to enable the veriest long-shore 
man to tell what manner of craft they are. 
Attists love the place, for almost every 
kind of boat can be seen there in the most 
pieturesque guise. For myself, I never care 
about the smart new town; I like better to 
wander from Gorleston, and cut in and out 
among the narrow queer alleys that lead to 
the bustling quays. Better still, perhaps, is 
a quiet trip in a sailing boat among the 
mazes of shipping. The masts cut sharply 
against the sky, for all the land lies very 
low, and it sometimes seems as though the 
very river were elevated above the level of 
the country. There is something pathetic 
in the look of some bruised hulls that heave 
their battered ribs up from the mud; but 
the pathos is corrected by the sight of the 
dandies getting ready for sea. No rickety 
craft leaves that port. When I was in- 
experienced and only knew the fishermen of 
Brixham and the north country, I heard 
gruesome tales from acute east-coast salts 
who longed to rouse my pity. I heard of 


floating tombs, and no less than nineteen 
vessels were pointed out to me which were 
calculated, according to my informants, to 
go to the bottom with extreme despatch. I 
know now that Mr. Paxton, the surveyor, 
would have something unpleasant to say if 
he came across an unseaworthy boat, and 
indeed the whole vast fleet is made up of 
vessels which are as strong and sound as 
they are picturesque. Watch the lines of 
the smacks, and you see the very poetry of 
ship-building. Down to the water-line the 
boats look clumsy, for the bulwarks and 
rails are made to stand knocking about and 
hard wear and tear, but the keen stems, the 
fine sweep from the fore-foot, the clean runs, 
are all as pretty as the build of the best 
yachts that ever lay at Cowes. No wonder 
that the smacks can travel ; no wonder that, 
with a hard breeze on the beam, they can 
run away from a labouring collier steamer. 

The population of the fishing-town is as 
quaint as the vessels and the quays, and the 
old, old houses. The smacksmen have a 
stamp of their own, and you might pick 
out an east-coast hand from a thousand of 
other nautical persons even without hearing 
his odd, sing-song accent, Superb, thick-set, 
well-fed fellows they are. Their diet at sea 
is not very generous, but there is always the 
bucket of coarse fish ready for every man to 
help himself, and so they fare healthily. The 
fishers are the flower of our race for strength 
and hardihood ; they have not the grace and 
lissomeness of the dalesmen, but their type 
of manly beauty is quite admirable and, if 
it came to fighting, no men on earth could 
match them. Some of them are ruffians, 
but what would you have? Are their sur- 
roundings likely to breed saints? When 
they do take to religion they are the most 
devout of men, and that noble Institution— 
the North Sea Mission—has brought so 
many of them under the influence of the 
Gospel, that I am free to say you could not 
find a more sober, harmless, praiseworthy 
set of fellows than those grave seamen who 
walk quietly in the Gorleston rvad at 
evening. 

Lowestoft has a family resemblance to 
Yarmouth ; in fact, the populations are mixed. 
Yarmouth men go in Lowestoft boats, Lowe- 
stoft men go in Yarmouth boats, for the 
whole east-coast staff of fishers really form 
one big community. At any time you can 
see vessels with the mark LT. lying at the 
Yarmouth quays, and you find that the men 
know each other like brothers. Lowestoft 
rears its quaint fabrics on a height, and from 
the town you can see the boats making the 




















STEAM CARRIERS COLLECTING THE FISH FROM THE TRAWL FLEET. 
From a Drawing by J. R. WELts, 




















HERRING FISHING, 





From a Drawing by J. R. Wetts. 


perilous run between the piers in rough 
weather. It is wild work when the seas rush 
straight in, and stout craft are rolled along 
like corks in the swift welter. But the 
harbour basin is safe, and you may row 
comfortably among the dapper yachts and 
smacks when the sea is fairly howling outside. 
In winter-time when you visit Lowestoft you 
discover that you are practically living in 
another century. The bustle goes merrily 
on, as the laden carriers come in, and you 
always are compelled to feel that the railway 
is near ; but forget the railway, and you are 
back in Nelson’s time. The press-gang had 
a rare hunting-ground among these droll 
houses with their burrowing cellars and 
their bleared, small windows. Many a roar- 
ing party was interrupted by the entrance of 
the pert lieutenant and his gang of dare- 
devils, and many a broken head was taken 
and given before the doomed men were haled 
to the guardship. The reivers from the 
men-of-war, the stout shellbacks who went 
forth grumbling to win glory for Howe, and 
Jervis, and Nelson, and King George, have all 
passed away, but the sober old seaport remains 
the same, and we should not feel any incon- 
gruity if we met Will Land and Margaret 


Catchpole sweethearting at evening by the 
side of the glittering canal. 

Grimsby is too much like a factory for my 
fancy. Sir Edward Watkin made the modern 
town, and the very spirit of the railway 
director broods over all. Certainly Sir 
Edward made the place rich, but there is 
something in the rush, the smart bargaining, 
the terribly business-like disposal of the sea 
harvest, that makes one almost wish that some 
of the riches were away. Still, for some mys- 
terious reason, the artists haunt Grimsby, 
and they extract poetry from the massed 
shipping and the busy docks. After all, 
wherever the sea is near, there our artistic 
impulses are generously stirred, and not all 
the howling engines, the steamers belching 
black fumes, the modern, dandy merchants, 
nor the flashy hotels, can prevent us from 
loving the sight of the wandering water and 
the bearded, rude seamen who make the 
wealth of the place. I spoke of the business- 
like air of Grimsby, but I have seen sights 
there when there was a glut of fish, that 
might make an economist weep. Sometimes 
the line-fishing boats send in enormous 
quantities of cod, and then you may see 
gaping monsters laid in a row ready to be 
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sold at the price of manure. The East- 
enders in London are starving, and yet 
within a few hours’ journey of the city you 
may hear the prim auctioneer crying, “ Now 
then, any price this lot! They must go. 
What shall we say, threepence apiece? Nay ; 
two for threepence,” and so on. But I am 
not at home among the chafferers in the 
market. Mr. Frith or Mr. Luke Fildes might 
have good sport there, but I want to be away 
in the open where the sea wind blows shrill, 
chill with flakes of foam. 

Mr. Wells has taken a herring-boat under 
these conditions, and that reminds me that we 
must speak about the crowning time of the 
fisherman’s changeful year. In the north- 
country villages we used tolook forward to the 
herring-time, as the season that would make 
up for all the disappointments that we might 
have endured. ‘“ Never mind, we'll make it 
up when the harrin’ comes.” So the word 
passed between Big Tom and Little Harry, 
and Mall’s Jack, and all the other giants 
who lived in our cosy hamlets. But our 
poor cobles were toy craft compared with 
the mighty smacks that bring the herring 
to Yarmouth and Lowestoft. At evening 
we stole out of the cove, and the razor-bow 
of the coble ripped the surface of the dappled 
bay. We lay out till dawn and eagerly 
waited until we saw the predatory band of 
gulls flapping and diving over the shoal. 
Then we came home very well contented if 
we had secured as many herring as one 
horse could draw to the station, and the 
wives were satisfied if they could sell a 
creelful at three-a-penny to the farm-folk. 
But there is no such child’s play in the big 
ports. Miles of nets, thousands of barrels, 
hundreds of thousands of pounds are all risked 
in the main industry. The herring-boat 
runs out with her nets coiled amidships, and 
heads away to meet the innumerable army of 
migrant fish. The first buoy is slung over, 
and then the net is shot swiftly until the 
line of corks winds for many a rood like a 
thin serpent on the quiet sea. The leads 
sink, and the deadly snare adjusts itself. 
Then comes a long pause; the men gather 
round the brazier ; pipes are lit and we wait. 
Of a sudden, in the flickering dimness, a 
gleam appears on the water. A greenish, 
lambent flame seems to burn with dull 
steadiness under the chance flashes of weak 
light that come through the rifts in the 
cloud. A wild cry rings now and then from 
high overhead, and we know that the staunch 
gulls have not relinquished the chase on 
the fall of the darkness. With mysterious 
gliding movements, the oily patch swims 


forward ; wind or no wind, its weird progress 
continues, and we hold our breath as it 
comes our way. A buoy rears for an instant 
and plunges under ; then away goes another ; 
a third; a fourth; and we can see the lines 
of corks sagging and plunging, as they are 
dragged down. We remain very still, and 
the doomed shoal comes onward to death. 
At last it is time to move. The first buoy 
is got in, and then, lo! along the whole 
barrier of netting, we see a vast wreath of 
emerald flame like the glow of a million 
corpse lights. The cold flame seems to wind 
among still colder sheets of snow, and the 
snow glares even, more. keenly than the 
emerald fire. Long streaks of flame, coloured 
like jewels, dart away from the nets; each 
of those streamers marks the track of some 
lucky herring that escapes. A whispering, 
poppling sound fills the air, and you might 
fancy that an immense thunder-shower was 
falling, but that is only the noise made by 
thousands—nay millions—of leaping fish. 
The weighty nets come over the side; the 
men strain till the muscles start out like coils 
of steel, and the breath comes hard. Little by 
little our hold is filled with a glittering 
mass, and all the while the poppling gurgle 
in the sea goes on like mystic treble music. 
Presently you hear from the body of the 
vessel a shrill sound, ‘ Squeesh, squeesh, 
cheep, cheep. Serrreek.” All the mice in 
Pharaoh’s granaries could not make more 
noise, and it all comes from the herring, as 
the strained air-bladders squirt forth their 
contents. Could any artist paint the un- 
speakable flare of changing colour that 
dazzles our eyes as the sun rises? I doubt 
it. You may fee/ the glory of that iridescence 
but no pigments could imitate it aright. 

The boat sinks low, and she rises in very 
dead fashion as the lunge’ of the slow sea 
takes her. She cannot stand to another 
hundredweight, and she will need ticklish 
handling as itis. I have known an avaricious 
Buckhaven skipper to sink his boat by taking 
in a few extra crans, but the astute fishers 
are mostly too clever to commit such a folly. 
Alas! If the body of the shoal has encom- 
passed us, we are compelled helplessly to watch 
the merry little fish leaping and glittering in 
the morning sun. They bound up into the 
light, and seem to curl their beautiful bodies 
in mockery as our craft leans to the weight 
of the tall sail and lazily plunges shoreward. 
The sight of a shoal of herring in sunlight is 
one of the finest to be seen on earth; they 
rise, as it were, to greet the light, but the 
faintest plash on the water sends them down 
with a swoop like that of a multitude of 
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birds, and the broad, gleaming trail remains 
in smooth, silent splendour. Then they rise 
again, and you may follow them a long way 
when the ravenous troops of gulls arrive to 
guide your eye. 

The boat bowls merrily to the harbour ; 
if we are in a hurry we take a tug; if the 
sea happens to rise we clear out a net or two, 
and mournfully pitch our precious goods 
overboard until we have enough freeboard. 
The cluster of boats charges over the bar, 
and the men compare notes as they tug and 
tug at the laden nets. A picturesque crew 
we are, as we glide in squadron into the 
quiet water. No show on earth could equal 
that assemblage of brawny men who are all 
unconscious of their own value as elements 
in a picture. Big Wully from Spittal rears 
his giant bulk and stands by to let go the 
halliard. Wull is only a type of thousands 
of men who come southward after the herring, 
and, when we see him we sympathise with 
the poor husbandmen who scuttled away 
when his roving ancestors paid these shores 
an unexpected visit. How this breed of 
men came to be developed I do not know, 
but I agree with Dr. Brown when he says 
that the finest specimens of the human race 
are to be found on that narrow slip of coast 
which runs from the Spurn to the Tweed. 
Wull’s beard is sunny ; his shoulders are so 
broad that you quite forget to think of him 
as a common athlete ; he is like a mythical 
figure—like Fingal, or Thor, or, say, Lear. 
His tread makes the running plank creak, 
and you can see that he is all bone and 
brawn. He is dirty—alas! very dirty—but 
you forget the dirt when you meet his 
glittering, steel-blue eye, and see the flash of 
hisamazing teeth—which latter he would scorn 
to clean. Scores of bearded Titans like Wull 
go with us to the quay, and I have often felt 
as though I ought to be in armour when I 
was among them. They are the flower of 
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England. One stern, strong face looks at 
me as | write. It is the face of the biggest, 
bravest, strongest, and kindest man on all 
that coast—the typical fisher whom I have 
seen perform such deeds as never man dared 
before his day. I wish we could reproduce 
that portrait here, for it gives the face of 
the giant as well as photography can do it. 
He is innocent as a child ; he never but once 
saw a railway train; he cannot read; he 
could not lie; and he is a hero whose 
adventures and self-sacrifices might give the 
theme for a score of poems. It is men like 
my stern old friend with the granite features 
that make our fishing ports worth visiting 
worth living in, and I trust that their burly 
purity may neyer be corrupted by contact 
with the towns. They suit their environ- 
ment, and as I have talked on about Yar- 
mouth and the other well-beloved places I 
have gradually peopled my room with the 
shadowy figures of the men of men whom I 
knew and liked long ago. 

We have wandered from the herring- 
fishing, but there is not much more to say. 
The brown sail collapses, the boat surges 
into her berth; the dealer yells his offers 
from the bank ; the gaudy women skirl like 
flocks of solan geese, and the tired fishers 
soon leave the riot and take their rest until 
the sun drops once more. 

I never knew the full scope of the herring- 
fishery until I happened to sojourn with 
some gipsy friends who had taken up their 
abode in a large curing yard near George 
Borrow’s country. George had been there 
long before me, and I can understand well 
how he loved the immense bustle of rough 
men. We speak much of our manufactures, 
but I am not so sure, after all, that our 
fishing industry is not of as much importance. 
At any rate, it is a superb school for British 
manhood, and good patriots may well pray 
for its prosperity. 

James Runciman. 


(To be continued.) 
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T is difficult to describe the 
i pride, the delight, of the 
MG two old ladies, they would 
a have engrossed the baby 
altogether had it been 
possible. Jacquetta trem- 
bled tosee Aunt Celestine 
| holding it, she was un- 
accustomed to infants and seemed so nervous 
when carrying the heir that out of fear of 
letting him fall she very nearly dropped him. 
The dowager wanted to have the little Joseph 
Marie always on her knees. She crowed to 
him, she snapped her fingers, she jingled her 
keys, she made the most hideous grimaces, 
and outrageous noises, in order to attract 
his attention. She discovered that he was 
the image of the great-great-grandfather of 
her late husband, a general, whose portrait 
was in the salon, a grim old officer with a 
mouth like a rat-trap. She called Alphonse 
to admire, to adore the infant. She went 
into ecstasies, she chattered, she prayed, she 
laughed, she cried over it. 

Unfortunately she concentrated her love 
on the babe to such an extent that she could 
spare none for the mother. She rather 
resented that Jacquetta should lay any 
claims to it. She would have preferred that 
the child should be nursed by a peasantess 
who would have been under her own control, 
and quite taken away from its mother and 
brought up in her own suite of apartments. 
She plagued the poor young wife with her 
exhortations, remonstrances, advice. If this 
Was vexatious before the child was born, it 
was doubly vexatious now. But Jacquetta 
endured her mother-in-law’s fidgets with 
patience ; in some matters she held her own, 
would not yield, and then the old baroness 
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gave way, not without a secret respect for 
Jacquetta for being able to show firmness. 
Intrifles Jacquetta yielded, yielded graciously, 
smilingly. She was pleased to see the 
withered old hearts unfold and bloom like 
roses of Jericho. The baron resumed his 
country occupations, and but for her baby, 
the young wife would have been almost as 
solitary as before. Thoughts which she 
could not crush down worked in her head. 
Life at Plaissac was insupportable. The 
two old ladies took advantage of her 
amiability, and Alphonse was culpable in 
not sustaining her against them. She thought 
that they would try to set her baby against 
her, as he grew up. They would carry their 
ideas into effect with his education as they 
had overriden her wishes in the matter of 
his name. She drove out to visit Aunt 
Betsy. An idea had been fermenting in her 
mind which she was afraid to give utterance 
to, yet resolved to hint at. She could not 
put up with the life she was leading any 
longer. She wanted to go home to England, 
to her father and mother, and carry baby 
with her. She had no dislike to Alphonse, 
she loved him, but she loved her little fellow 
better. She had not had a really happy day 
since she had been in France. Would Aunt 
Betsy abet her in her plan of running away? 
She beat about the bush, she turned white 
and red, she had her eyes filled with tears, 
she hid her face, and at last, when Miss 
Pengelly failed to take hints, her whole 
scheme was revealed. 

The dismay of Aunt Betsy was great. 
Jacquetta to desert her husband and chateau, 
to throw away, as naught, her position as 
baroness, to bring a slur on the name of 
Montcontour ! 

“My dear!” she exclaimed, “it may be 
all innocent and true what you say, but no 
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one will believe that you have run home—I 
mean to your father and mother—just for 
baby’s sake. They will say horrible things 
of you. They, will believe every kind of 
evil of you. Never—never! No one will 
admit that you have been badly used. Of 
course, you are a grocer’s daughter, and an 
English girl, and you are married into a 
noble family that is French. You knew all 
this when you married, and as you have 
married you have taken all the disadvan- 
tages as well as the advantages in one lump, 
and you cannot shake them off at pleasure.” 

«“ But, Aunt—those old cats.” 

“What old cats?” 

“The dowager and Mdlle. de Pleurans. 
I did not marry them. I do not quarrel 
with Alphonse, but I do not think it fair I 
should be plagued with those old women— 
cats!” 

“They are not cats, they belong to a very 
good family, and must not be spoken of in 
this way. My dear, the thing is monstrous, 
not to be thought off. Put it out of your 
mind at once. You make my blood curdle.” 

“Tf I go, will you go with me?” 

“ No, certainly.” 

No encouragement was to be got from 
Aunt Betsy, however Jacquetta put her case. 
She became sullen and angry. For several 
days she was changed in her manner towards 
her husband. She resented his conduct. 
He was bound to see that she was not flouted 
and imposed upon by his mother and aunt. 
He did not fulfil his duty, therefore she was 
relieved of responsibility to fulfil hers. She 
was more than ever resolved to take an 
opportunity of running away, and carrying 
off baby with her. She drove into Nantes 
and inquired about the vessels sailing for 
the English ports. If she went by road, 
she might be pursued and overtaken before 
she reached St. Malo; but by sea she would 
be safe, and once in England nothing would 
induce her to return. 

One day the curé and his sister came to 
pay their respects to the baby and _ his 
mother, and congratulate as well the grand- 
mother and great aunt. 

“Oh, mon Diew !” exclaimed the deformed 
woman, “what splendour, what luxury! 
What superb furniture! I have never 
dreamed of anything like it. This fautewii, 
my faith, one could dance on it. See! it is 
full of springs!” The poor little creature 
laughed shrilly. She was a child in mind as 
in stature, but not a child in spirit, in that 
old, experienced, trained by suffering. 

The curé fixed his keen eye on the young 
mother. 


“Well! How goes ?—happy, thankful to 
the good God! Why, madame, with such a 
child, and such a husband, and such a 
home—” He had read her heart. He saw 
the cloud that hung over it. “Ah, yes! 
there is something wanting, and that ”— 
turning to the dowager—*“ you must supply.” 

A rough man, who smote hard, but with a 
kind hand, a man who had no scruple to 
blurt out his opinion in the face of any one. 

“T am very thankful, M. le Curé,” said 
Jacquetta, “for my dear, dear baby.” 

He looked at her with his shrewd eye, and 
grunted. Her colour was heightened and 
there was a sparkle in her eye. She did 
not like his steady observation, and she 
moved impatiently. 

“Humph!” said the curé. “Madame, 
may I ask you kindly to show your green- 
houses to my sister? She loves flowers 
passionately.” 

“Certainly,” answered Jacquetta, “if 
mademoiselle will follow me—but perhaps 
she is tired and would first rest.” 

“Oh, no, madame, not at all ; it is itself a 
rest for the soul to contemplate beautiful 
flowers.” 

Jacquetta rose stiffly; she was offended. 
The curé had as much as told her he wanted 
her out of the room. Another slight, offered 
her now by one from whom she did not 
expect it. However, one more mattered 
little, she thought. In a few days she would 
be beyond the reach of these petty insolences. 

She had hardly left the room before the 
sound of carriage wheels on the gravel before 
the door drew Mdlle. de Pleurans to the 
window. “But who is coming? It is a 
hired carriage. Mon Dieu, Josephine, what 
is to be done? It is—it is * 

The door opened, and the servant an- 
nounced, “ Mdlle. Painaulait.” 

The two old ladies of the house looked at 
the incomer with speechless astonishment, 
and with a contempt that transpired from 
every feature, and finger, and from the very 
rustle of their gowns. 

“You have come, mademoiselle,” said the 
baroness haughtily, “ to see my daughter-in- 
law. She is in the garden. Jeanette, take 
mademoiselle into the garden to Mdme. la 
Baronne.” 

“Pardon, madame,” said Aunt Betsy 
timorously, “I have not come to see my 
niece, but to see you.” 

“Ah! Mademoiselle Painaulait! To be 
sure!” exclaimed the curé walking up to 
her with both his great hands extended. “I 
have not seen you for long, not since the 
death of Madame de Hoelgoet, to whom 
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you were so devoted, so good, so like a 
sister. My faith! how she suffered! And 
she was a saint. She bore her pains with 
such fortitude ; and you, mademoiselle, have 
laid up a store of merit, you were ever with 
her, night and day, and hers was a trying 
illness, not to herself only, but to those who 
ministered to her. Well, well! You know 
the saying in the gospel about ministering to 
the suffering. Did I say you were like a 
sister? You were more than a sister.” 

The baroness and Mdlle. de Pleurans 
looked at each other. The curé was a 
provoking man; he was deficient in tact. 
He made great blunders. 

““T am sure, ladies,” said the curé, “ that 
I am only expressing your feelings when I 
tell Mdlle. Painaulait that the debt of 
gratitude owed her by the family is one that 
can never be repaid.” 

“M. le Curé,” said the baroness sternly, 
“we can speak for ourselves. What is it 
which Mdlle. Painaulait wants with us? I 
assure you, M. le Curé, that neither my 
sister nor I can conceive of any occasion 
for Mdlle. Painaulait having called on us.” 

““M. le Curé,” said Aunt Celestine, “ I am 
equally surprised at this visit of Mdlle. 
Painaulait. I assure you, M. le Curé, that 
I also cannot imagine an occasion for the 
intrusion.” 

“Oh, Madame la Baronne!” pleaded Aunt 
Betsy with great humility, “I am perfectly 
aware that I have no right here, and that it 
is great presumption on my part, but I do 
want to speak in private with you, two 
words, if you will graciously consent, 
madame.” 

““M. le Curé, I am sure that Mdlle. Pain- 
aulait can say anything she desires before 
you. Is it not so, monsieur ?” 

“That, madame, concerns her. She wants 
a word in private with you.” 

“ But, monsieur, I must request that what- 
ever is said be said here. I am indisposed 
to accord a more private interview.” 

“Madame!” pleaded Aunt Betsy, “ it con- 
cerns your family. It concerns Jacquetta—” 

“She means Madame la Baronne de Mont- 
contour.” 

“Tt concerns the baron, and the baby 
baron too.” 

Not a word. ‘The old ladies sat stiffly on 
their seats, they had not asked her to take a 
chair. 

“Oh, madame!” burst forth Miss Pen- 
gelly, “I have only just discovered it. She 
has made all preparations to go away—she 
has taken her place in a vessel that sails on 
Tuesday, and the coachman’s wife is to go 


with her as nurse, and the baby will be 
carried away also—I mean the Baron Joseph 
Marie de Montcontour.” 

“What is that? What?” 

The ladies started to their feet in dismay. 

“She has been so unhappy. | She cannot 
bear to live in France any longer. She 
pines to be home in England with her dear 
papa and mamma. You have not understood 
her. She has been neglected, treated coldly. 
She is out of her place here. I have only 
just discovered her plan. Do not tell her I 
have betrayed her secret, but—it must not 
be permitted—the scandal.” 

“ Effroyable/” exclaimed both ladies at once. 

“ Hein / have I not said it?”’ shouted the 
curé thrusting his hands through his cincture, 
and striding up and down the room. “ Hein / 
it is come to this? This is the result of 
your detestable pride and airs! I tell you, 
baroness, and you, mademoiselle, you call 
yourselves Catholics but you are heathens at 
heart. Why did not you go and nurse your 
sister, Mdme. de Hoelgoet? Why did you 
keep away from her? You were afraid lest 
the disorder should attack yourselves. Miss 
Painaulait had no such fears. She is a 
heretic, but she is a better Christian than 
either of you. Then, when you get a charm- 
ing, angelic daughter into the chateau, with 
your wicked pride and uncharitableness you 
make the place unendurable to her, and 
drive her away! Hein/ it makes me angry. 
I would like to take your two noble heads 
and knock them together— que Diable. 
Heaven forgive me, I was swearing,” and he 
crossed himself. ‘ Mdlle. Painaulait, we 
thank you ; all will be well. Do not let the 
baroness see you; return at once. Let me 
be your chevalier and escort you to the 
carriage. Say nothing to your niece. All 
will be well. Hold !—what is the name of 
the vessel?” 

“The Petrel.” 

“Come, march! Excuse me, mademoiselle, 
I am impatient to see you drive away before 
your niece is aware that you have been here. 
I have an idea in my head. All will be 
well, on my faith as a priest. Believe me.” 

As he handed Miss Pengelly into her 
carriage he said, “ Drive at once to the quay. 
Secure two more berths, four in all, for 
M. le Baron, and Mdme. la Baronne de 
Montcontour.” 

Then the good old man strode away into 
the garden in quest of Jacquetta and his 
sister. They were not on the terrace, not in 
the conservatory. He called “Gracieuse.” 
Then he heard voices, and he went to a 
window that was open, and looked in. The 
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window was that of a day nursery on the 
ground floor. On a chair sat the young 
mother with her babe on her knee, and 
before her, kneeling, was the little hunch- 
back, holding the child’s feet to her lips and 
kissing the soles, and laughing with her 
shrill cracked voice, so as almost to frighten 
the baby. 

“Haha! madame,” said the curé, placing 
his arms on the window sill, “making an 
idolater of my sister. How the world has 
changed! In pagan times infants were 
sacrificed. . Now we sacrifice ourselves to 
the children.” 

“Will you come in, monsieur ¢” 

“ With the greatest of pleasure.’’ He went 
round to a glass door and entered. 

“ Madame,” he said, “ you have done me a 
great favour in admitting me to this sanctuary 
of innocence and maternal love ; I feel myself 
a culprit before you.” 

“ How so, M. le Curé?” 

“ Because I am keeping from you a secret 
that concerns you intimately.” 

“Me!” 

“ You and the petit policon 1.” 

“ What secret?” 

“T have no right to tell it ; but I consider 
that secrets may be carried too far; and a 
pleasure spoils if it bursts on one too 
suddenly.” 

“ What pleasure is in store for me?” asked 
Jacquetta with bitterness. 

“A visit to England, to your father and 
mother.” Jacquetta started. “ Yes—so it 
is. The berths are all engaged, you and the 
Baron, and the little baron (with a small d), 
and your coachman’s wife as nurse, and the 
coachman himself because he cannot be sepa- 
rated from his wife. Al! are to sail on 
Tuesday. The berths are secured in the 
Petrel, and you are to stay in England as 
long as you like. There—gracious heavens ! 
I am a traitor, I have betrayed the baron’s 
secret,” 


XII. 


THE curé rushed away in search of the 
baron. He knew that he was to be found 
somewhere on the farm. When, after some 
search and inquiry he came upon him, he 
read him a lecture, and told him exactly 
what he knew and what he had done. 

“Mon ami, you have not treated your 
little wife rightly. Now you must act as I 
advise, and prevent a great catastrophe. On 
Tuesday you leave Nantes in the Petrel 


with your wife and child and two servants— 
the coachman and his wife.” 

“But why the coachman? 
will want the carriage.” 

“Let her want it. It will do her good to 
feel what she loses by losing her daughter- 
in-law.” 

“ But how long is this visit to England to 
last?” 

“Six months, nine months, a twelvemonth 
—I cannot tell, till your wife wants to 
return, and till madame your mother has 
learned how to treat her when she does 
return. Leave the dowager and your aunt 
to me. I know what medicine they require.” 

“The farm! This is a busy time. I 
cannot leave it.” 

“Tt must be left. Either the farm or 
your wife and child—which do you value 
most 7” 

So it was settled, and much to Jacquetta’s 
surprise and humiliation she found that she 
was taking the journey home in company 
with her husband, which she had meditated 
taking without him. He did not allow her 
to suppose that he had any suspicion of her 
intended flight. The scheme was his own, a 
planned surprise, only to be disclosed to 
her at the last moment. Had he not offered 
to take her home to her parents at Easter! 
Had not the arrival of the “ petit bon homme” 
interfered with this? Now what more right 
and reasonable than that the deferred visit 
should be made? True, Mr. and Mrs. Fair- 
brother had not been informed as yet, but 
there was time. They would get a letter 
before the Petrel arrived, and it would give 
them a great surprise and unbounded pleasure. 
Jacquetta was touched and humbled. She 
had doubted her husband’s affection. She 
knew that this expedition cost him some- 
thing. It drew him away from his favourite 
pursuits. 

“My dear Alphonse, what about the 
farm?” 

“Ah, bah! farm! 
wife and child.” 

“ But why do we go by sea from Nantes 
instead of by coach to St. Malo?” 

“Tt will be better for baby, and your 
cheeks are pale, the sea air will restore your 
health.” 

“T am afraid, Alphonse, you will miss 
your occupation on the estate and farm.” 

“But I shall have to cultivate my wife’s 
society, and that will be better.” 


My mother 


What is a farm to 


A day or two after the departure of her 
son and daughter-in-law and grandchild, the 
old baroness said to her sister sharply, 
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“ Mon Dieu, Celestine, how silent you are. 
Why do you not talk. We might be in a 
city of the dead, one hears no sound in the 
house.” 

“1 do not know what to speak about now, 
Josephine.” 

“You are becoming insupportable. It is 
two days since they went away, and instead 
of enlivening me you make me more ¢riste.”’ 

“1 cannot help myself, sister, the air of 
the chateau is becoming triste.” 

“7 wonder how the baby is!’ 

“T have been unable to sleep. I have 
been in terror all night lest a storm should 
break. My faith! I wonder whether the 
baby will be sea-sick.” 

“All babies are sea-sick, everywhere, on 
the solid land. I think nothing of that.” 

** After all,” said Mdlle. de Pleurans, “ we 
are rid for a while of Jacquetta.”’ 

““ Yes—but—we have lost the baby.” 

“7 wish we had never seen Jacquetta.” 

The baroness did not answer for a while ; 
she was thinking. Presently she said, argu- 
mentatively, “That may be, but without her 
we should not have had Joseph Marie Celeste 
Victor.” 

** But—ay sister! If Alphonse had taken 
some one else—it is conceivable—-there might 
have still been a baby.” 

“Tt is possible,” answered the baroness. 
She considered for a while and then said, 
“ But not such a baby!” 

“ Sainte Vierge ! Why not?” 

“Why not —Celestine, I blush for you. 
This is an incomparable baby.” 

“ Yes, Josephine, I allow that. But why 
not an equally incomparable baby.” 

*“ Another! Then this would be non- 
existent ! Celestine, in mind you assassinate 
this pearl, this angel, this—Celestine, I look 
upon you with horror.” 

“ But why, my sister?” 

“Why !—another baby not only could not 
have surpassed this perfection, but—it is 
conceivable, might have been a girl.” 

“T had not thought of that, Josephine.” 

“Besides, the Montcontours are all of a 
delicate constitution, and they do not inherit 
robustness from our side. The little man 
has the constitution of a Jean Bull—though 
he has the soul of a Frenchman. Have you 
heard him roar? It is the roar of a lion. 
I never heard a little Montcontour, nor a 
De Pleurans, nor a Puygarreau, nor any 
babe of our ancient nobility roar like Joseph 
Marie. Veritably it shook the house; the 
foundations quaked. Those must be lungs 
which could roar like that! Lungs! they 
are forge bellows. We must give Jacquetta 
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her due, she has given us a constitution in 
our baby, and she has considered my wishes 
in giving us a boy.” 

“The time passes heavily without him.” 

“ Yes, Celestine. Now is the hour when 
he should be washed, and we are not there 
to assist!”’ The tears came into the old 
lady’s eyes, and Mdlle. de Pleurans began to 
snifile. 

“T hope they will write as soon as they 
arrive,” said the aunt. ‘“ Perhaps they may 
send a letter back in mid-ocean by a passing 
vessel.” 

“Tf Alphonse writes, I know his letter 
will be full of inquiries concerning the farm, 
and the cows, and the crops—he will say 
baby is well, but there will be no details, and 
it is the details which are so fascinating.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Celestine, “it would be 
more interesting to us if Jacquetta wrote 
four pages crossed, and all about the baby, 
how he eats and sleeps and looks, and what 
the English nation think of him. When 
will he cut his first teeth?” 

*“T do not know; that depends. It is two 
days since they left. Mon Dieu, it is an 
age.” 

« And we do not know when they return !” 

“It is terrible! Celestine, we will have 
the carriage and drive to the Puygarreaus 
and talk there of the baby. You are so 
dull.” 

Orders were given for the carriage, and 
the old ladies went to their rooms to dress. 

When they descended and came to the 
door, they simultaneously uttered a cry of 
dismay. Jean, the factotum, was on the 
box of the old family yellow carriage, in his 
old faded livery, with his brown hands ur- 
gloved, his leather hat on his head, holding 
the reins awkwardly. The carriage looked 
vastly worse than it had ever looked before, 
the sides dull, the varnish not only dead but 
cracked, the leather without a sign of gloss, 
and full of roughnesses at every crease. The 
old horse that ploughed was in the wretched 
harness, ready to dance along the road as 
of old, throwing out his legs sideways, as 
though performing on a tightrope. Now he 
stood pensive with his nose towards the 
gravel. The creamy white hair hung about 
his fetlocks unclipped, his hoofs were stained 
with stable manure, unwashed, the mane was 
very thick and tangled. 

“Jean! What is the meaning of this? 
Tell the coachman "g 

“But, madame, the coachman is gone to 
England with M. le Baron.” 

“Then, Jean, bring round the proper 
carriage and horses.” 
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“Madame, the shoes have been taken off 
the English horses, and they have been 
turned out to grass.” 

“Very well, take this old carriage away, 
and bring the new one. Harness Coquillicot 
into it.” 

“Certainly, madame, but we have only 
this single harness. The other, the splendid, 
the silver, is double harness. 

“Do not argue with me. Obey, Jean.” 

Accordingly Jean drove into the backyard. 
The dowager was hot and fuming. “How 
unreasonable of Alphonse! How could he 
be so thoughtless? He might know we would 
require the carriage.” 

Presently they heard the sound of wheels, 
and went again to the door. Coquillicot was 
harnessed into the victoria, and Jean sat on 
the box. Coquillicot was in his old dingy 
harness, mended in many places. The con- 
trast was too grotesque between the stylish 
English carriage, and the shabby driver and 
harness, and horse from the plough. 

“This will never do,” said the baroness. 
“Every one will jeer as we pass through 
Nantes. I had no idea how mean Coquillicot 
was. He is unfit to be put in this victoria. 
I had no conception the harness was in such 
a condition. Drive back, Jean, and reharness 
Coquillicot into the old family coach. We 
will say, Celestine, that the new carriage has 
gone to be we-painted and re-varnished, and 
we are constrained to put up with this for a 
few weeks.” 

For a third time Jean came round, this 
time as he had driven to the door at first. 

“ Jean,” said the baroness in a sulky tone, 
“where are your white gloves?” 

“In my pocket, Mme. la Baronne. I 
will put them on as I drive through the 
town.” 

“Put them on at once, and do not take 
them off till you return.” 

“As you will, Mme. la Baronne ; but— 
the economies ”’ 

“ Never mind the economies. 
are bid.” 

The ladies got into the carriage, and Coquil- 
licot danced along the road with them. 

“The motion in this equipage,” said the 
dowager, “strikes me as—as bouncing. I 
never remarked it before. I do not feel well. 
I think it will give me sea-sickness.” 

“Oh, Josephine, think of baby on the 
ocean, tossed on the waves. The feeling is 
alike in this conveyance and in the boat. 
Be it so. I also am unwell. We are—are 
like baby at this moment. It is very 
touching! It is poetical.” 

“Jean! Drive round by the presbytery. 


Do as you 


We will summon the curé to sup with us. 
We must have society. There is a stillness 
as of death in the house, which makes 
black thoughts and horrors come into the 
mind.” 

Accordingly the curé was invited to supper. 
The baroness said on her return, “Go to the 
cook, Celestine, and tell her to give us some- 
thing good. If we cannot have the baby, 
we must have to eat, and stifle our sorrow, 
and fill the void as we may. Fricandeau de 
veau aux trufies. It is the time of larks 
—anges & cheval.” 

Presently Mdlle. de Pleurans came back 
in agitation. “My sister—the cook has 
gone. The baron dismissed her with a 
month’s wage, and old Germaine is back— 
and her cooking, as you remember, is detest- 
able. What is to be done?” 

“What was Alphonse thinking of One 
must eat. One cannot devour leather. If 
he had a good cwisine whilst his wife was 
here, why not now that his mother is in the 
place?” 

“Germaine tells me there is a letter 
addressed to you on Alphonse’s table.” 

“T have not been into his room since he 
left. I have only visited the spot where the 
cradle stood, and wept there. Run, Celestine, 
run and bring me the letter.” 

Mdlle. de Pleurans returned turning the 
envelope about. It was addressed to the 
baroness. She tore it open and read— 


“My peaREst Moruer, 

“You know that I adore you—only 
second to my wife, who occupies the first 
place in my heart. Always having your 
wishes and interests near my heart, mamma, 
I believe that I have acted as you would 
have desired. I know and deplore the fatal 
estrangement that exists between you and 
my beloved, angelic Jacquetta. But—it 
exists. You view her with an eye devoid of 
tenderness. Knowing this, and reading your 
inmost soul, I have taken provision that 
everything shall be carried on in the chateau ~ 
during our absence, as if Jacquetta had 
never been. With your tender sense of 
honour you would shrink from using any- 
thing that was supported out of her means. 
I am therefore only saying what you say a 
thousand times to your own self—Perish all 
the comforts, the luxuries, rather than that 
I should be indebted to Jacquetta for them ! 
If you had spoken the words, mamma, I 
could not have understood you better. I 
have therefore dismissed all the servants 
who were engaged on my marriage and 
received wages out of Jacquetta’s purse, all 
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but those we have taken with us. You have 
Jean, who is a host in himself, who is butler, 
gardener and coachman, and bailiff to the 
estate. You have Germaine, who has been 
with you more years than I have. You will 
order everything with the greatest economy, 
as far as our means derived from the Mont- 
contour estate will go, not one sou of Jac- 
quetta’s is available for the purpose. I know 
that the money would burn your fingers— 
those fingers which I kiss passionately, and 
which I would spare the agony and the 
humiliation of touching money which they 
would regard as dishonouring to receive and 
to spend, Our residence in England may be 
long. Jacquetta is desirous of her son being 
trained as an English boy, and of his going 
to Eton, which is a famous school frequented 
by the sons of the nobility.” 


The baroness uttered a cry, and fainted. 

When she came round, she gasped, “I 
shall never see Joseph Marie Celeste Victor 
again! I shall die of ennui.” 

“What is the matter?” asked the curé, 
coming in. 

“Matter, monsieur! Read this letter.” 

The curé read the epistle, then waved his 
arms, and paced the room. “It is just! He 
has echoed your thoughts. Ah, madame, 
come! Away with all this splendid furniture. 
Let us tear down the damask curtains, and 
put up the shabby old green rags instead. 
Roll up the carpets. Call in Jean and Ger- 
maine, and all hands available. We will 
remove everything—to the glass ball on the 
terrace. Down with these lustres, and 
mirrors, and paintings. Everything shall 
be transported to the attic, and stowed away 
till Mme. Ja Baronne returns to use them, 
when the young baron is of age.” 

“ But, M. le Curé,” protested Aunt Celes- 
tine, “you do not mean this? Every room 
will look bare. The old furniture is worn 
out. The chairs are too high for comfort. 
There was not a fautewil in the house that 
had not the springs out of order, and when 
you sat in one it was like sitting on a set of 
inverted pattens.”’ 

“1 know it,” said the priest. “ But honour 
is above all. You will not wear out the 
furniture of the woman you despise and 
insult. You will not eat off the pretty 
porcelain given her as her wedding present by 
English friends. You will banish to the 
attic everything that she brought into the 
house, everything that reminds you of her. 
Hold! I will come here to-morrow. I will 
take off my cassock, and help, and by evening 
we shall have gutted the house, and—how 


elate you will be, Mme. la Baronne, and you 
also, Mdlle. de Pleurans.”’ 

“Supper is served,” announced Jean. 

“ Bring the Médoc for M. le Curé, and the 
Burgundy for me and my sister. Burgundy 
is fortifying,”’ added the baroness. 

““Madame,” answered Jean, “I regret, 
but M. le Baron has taken away the keys of 
the cellar, and nothing is left out but vin 
ordinaire, which was here before Mme. the 
young Baroness came.” 

“ Mon Dieu! 1 want fortifying. 

“Fortify yourself, madame,” said the curé, 
“with the heroic thought that you are doing 
without your daughter-in-law.” 


” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


JACQUETTA was received by her father and 
mother with rapture, they were very pleased 
to see the baron, but the grandchild was the 
great focus of attention and object of devotion. 
Old Fairbrother was almost as absurd about 
the child as was his wife. Mrs. Fairbrother 
had been hurt because her daughter had 
declined her assistance, but this unexpected 
visit healed the wound. 

How small the old house of her childhood 
now seemed to Jacquetta, accustomed to the 
large rooms of the chateau. The house was 
comfortable, but lacked elegance. The fur- 
niture was heavy, the papers tasteless, the 
ornaments ugly. She noticed how much 
duller was the sky of England, how much 
more changeable the climate, how little sun 
was seen, how depressing was the air. 

“We will run to Cheftenham,” she said 
to her husband. “I want to let the Misses 
Woodenhead see my darling.” 

So they visited Jacquetta’s old school- 
mistresses, and presented the young baron 
to be worshipped by those old spinsters. 
Thence they were to go on into Sussex on a 
visit of a week to Jacquetta’s school friend. 

“ Alphonse,” she said, “have you written 
to your mother and Aunt Celestine? They 
will be longing to know how Joe is doing— 
dear little pet! sweet boy! was ever such a 
cherub seen? And oh! tell them there is a 
tiny, tiny peak coming through his angelic 
gum, and that he dribbles a great deal.” 

“T have written to mamma,” 

“What did you tell her?” 

“T said how happy you were, and how 
that I proposed on our return from Sussex 
to your father’s, to go through studies in 
equitation, and that 4 
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“But what did you tell her about the 
baby? = 

- Nothing.” 

“ How cruel of you. 
wanting to hear. Now, Alphonse, I have 
news for you. My friend in Sussex whom 
we are going to visit tells me she is engaged 
to be married, just engaged to—whom do 
you suppose ¢” 

“T cannot guess.” 

“To Mr. James Asheton.”’ 

“That is unfortunate,” said the baron. 
“T have just received tidings that the firm 
of Asheton has failed.” 

“But my friend has money.” 

“So much the better for Asheton. The 
poor blonde, Miss Graham, will break her 
heart. She was much attached to him. He 
has acted unhandsomely by her.”’ 

They paid their visit. On their return to 
the Fairbrothers, Jacquetta found a letter 
awaiting her, written in a beautiful foreign 
hand, like copper plate engraving. 

“Why actually, Alphonse, a letter from 
Aunt Celestine !”’ 

The letter was formal as the writing, but 
gracious. The dowager and aunt were fairly 
well, and besieged heaven with prayers for 
the welfare of their dear baby. They had 
heard nothing about him since he left. 
Alphonse’s letters were meagre, and scarce 
alluded to the one subject which most in- 
terested them. They thought night and 
day about their baby, and were anxious for 
full particulars concerning him. Madame the 
belle-mére was especially alarmed lest exposure 
to the prevailing fogs which envelop Great 
Britain should endanger the health of the 
child. 

“ | must write,”™ said Jacquetta ; “for them, 
this is a great condescension.” 

“Write very little,” answered the baron. 
“Describe to them fully that charming 
bonnet you bought at Cheltenham, also the 
trousseau your friend will have, and say 
only of baby that he is as well as can be 
expected, and add—and underline it— that 
small-pox and scarlet-fever, measles and 
whooping-cough are raging in the neighbour- 
hood, and sweeping away thousands of 
children.” 

“ Why so, Alphonse?” 


“My dear, I wish it. The curé advised 


” 


I know she will be 


it. 
“The curé! What has he to do with 
4 97? 
this ? 
“The curé is a very shrewd man.” 
“T cannot see why he should meddle in 
our affairs.” 


“Then again, Jacquetta. Observe how 


Aunt Celestine and mamma always call 
Jcseph ‘Our baby?’ When you reply, say 
‘My baby!’” 

A week later came a very peremptory 
letter to Alphonse from his mother. She 
had heard in a roundabout way that there was 
much sickness in England, that an epidemic 
of the most dangerous kind had broken out 
there which was carrying off children by the 
millions, therefore she insisted on his imme- 
diate return to Plaissac. 

The baron wrote a letter back full of filial 
affection and assurances of obedience. He 
would submit to his mother’s wishes, and 
return, but he was undergoing a course of 
studies in equitation, which made it exceed- 
ingly inconvenient for him to leave at that 
time. Moreover, as his wife and child would 
remain, and he had himself undergone all 
childish maladies, he did not—if his mother 
would excuse his saying so—see the necessity 
of his running away from measles and 
whooping-cough. 

Then came another letter from the baroness, 
rating him soundly for misunderstanding 
her. She did not desire Ais return. She 
was in alarm about the baby. Joseph Marie 
Celeste Victor must be placed beyond the 
reach of danger. 

Alphonse replied, thanking his mother for 
the reprieve. It would have broken his 
heart to have interrupted his studies in 
equitation. He was able now to trot, rising 
in his stirrups with such elasticity and 
energy, and elevation, that it was possible to 
place a watch between his saddle and him- 
self and withdraw it with the regularity of 
machinery, as he made the course round the 
riding-school, without his even starring the 
glass of the watch. He had found the 
greatest difficulty in turning in his toes, but 
by assiduous attention he hoped in time to 
surmount this difficulty also. He wore 
straps to his trousers now, but the professor 
of equitation had assured him that a master 
of the art of riding was able to go at the 
trot, or the canter, or the grand gallop, 
without his trousers working up his legs. 
Not a word about the baby ! 

Jacquetta, against her desire, was sensible 
of a difference between the manners of her 
dear parents and of the noblesse of the 
neighbourhood of Nantes; she knew it, and 
it troubled her. She was herself a thorough 
lady .in mind and manner, she had been 
given advantages not possessed by the old 
people. At Nantes she had associated with 
the best French families, where traditional 
culture and refinement had produced an ideal 
delicacy and beauty of movement, mode of 
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speech, manner, thought. She had been 
received with great kindness, and had been 


_ shown the most delicate and graceful atten- 


tions. Her perception of the charm of high 
culture had been sharpened. Now she was 
in daily contact with these worthy old 
people who were by no means polished. The 
Fairbrothers had acquaintances and friends 
who were called together to dine with their 
daughter the baroness and their son the 
baron. With much difficulty and persuasion 
Jacquetta had induced her mother to cease 
from speaking of her husband and her as 
“Lord” and “ Lady.” The old lady could not 
get hold of the name nearer than Monkey- 
tower. Now the title of baron and baroness 
was for ever in her mouth. “ Polly, where 
are the baron’s boots?” “Charity, bring 
the baroness her umbrella.” To her friends 
there was no cessation of talk about the 
baron and the baroness, and Jaecquetta took 
a loathing to the title. Her mother’s 
blunders were painfully obvious. Her lack 
of taste forced itself on her daughter’s notice, 
though she tried to blind her eyes. She 
looked timidly at her husband when her 
mother committed herself egregiously, but 
the baron seemed unconscious of the mis- 
takes. The sense of humour is not present 
in the Frenchman, he does not mark the 
absurd, as does the Englishman. 

The friends of the Fairbrothers were more 
open to criticism than the old parents. 
Jacquetta saw how common, uncouth, and 
deficient they were. She could not make 
the allowances for them which she had been 
wont to make before she had seen such sweet- 
ness of superior culture in France and had 
learned to love it. She was getting tired of 
doing nothing. Time began to hang heavy 
on her hands. She could not be always 
knitting socks for baby. 

“ Alphonse,” said she one day, “ what 
shall Ido? I have made baby a dozen sets 
of flannels and as many pairs of socks. I 
am at my wits’ end how to employ myself.” 

“Learn equitation,” he said. “It is a 
fine study. I can already ride at the canter 
without my trousers working up to my 
knees ; but I cannot at the trot. It will 
come in time. I labour very hard. I sigh 
for the time when I can do without straps.” 

“T know what I will do,” she said, 
brightening, “ I will begin working for the 
Christmas-tree. We will have another.when 
we get home.” 

“ Home?” 

“ Yes—to Plaissac. It gave such pleasure 
last year. As the winter was so cold the 
warm things we made were very acceptable. 


How thankful the poor were! Here our 
poor people are overwhelmed with charities, 
and accept all as a right, It was so pretty 
there, the way in which the mothers thanked 
me, and how one brought me eggs, and 
another sun-dried apricots, and another honey. 
Alphonse, how is dear Mdlle. Gracieuse? I 
should like to see her again, even to hear 
her cracked voice laughing. She took such 
delight working for the children. I will 
write to her and propose she should begin 
again. I will send her money to buy the 
materials. Alphonse, shall we have the 
tree this year at the chateau?” 

“Tf you like, Jacquetta.” 

“Oh, I wonder how my flowers are! We 
came away just before some Japanese lilies, 
quite new, came into flower. I gave a great 
deal for the bulbs. It is said that the lily is 
the finest ever seen—it is the queen of 
lilies—and the buds had not burst when we 
came away. I should like so much to hear 
what the lily was like. I wonder whether 
Jean will manage the azaleas right. They 
must not be kept too dry after they have 
flowered. I almost wish you had done what 
your mother said, Alphonse, and run back 
to Nantes and seen all there, and then you 
would have been able to tell me. Poor little 
Mdlle. Gracieuse, I believe she will miss me. 
What a happy spirit hers is! And Aunt 
Betsy, she has got to love me, and whenever 
I went to see her it was quite a festival.” 

Jacquetta considered for a while, and then 
said, “ After all, how pretty it is at Plaissac. 
I shall never forget those pink chestnuts 
behind the chateau in spring, how the night- 
ingales sang in them, and, oh, Alphonse, 
I never, never saw acacia in flower before, 
white and delicate pink, such masses—no, 
ostrich-plumes— of blossom, and the air 
fragrant with them. It really is very pretty 
at Plaissac.” 

“T am glad you think that,” said the 
baron smiling with satisfaction. “I may be 
partial, but I think Plaissac is charming. 
All it has needed hitherto has been sufficient 
means to keep it up and develop its capa- 
bilities, and that was what you had begun 
upon. In time Plaissae would become a 
Paradise, far more lovely than Les Hiron- 
delles, of which so much is talked. But 
then, I may over-estimate it—it is my 
home.” 

“You are very fond of it?” 

“Tt is bound up with all my childish 
associations. Besides, I have my pursuits 
there.” 

“ Yes—to be sure,” said Jacquetta, and 
became silent and grave. “Where are you 
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going now, Alphonse?” He had taken his 
hat. 
“T do not know. To saunter about, and 
look in at shop windows, and smoke a cigar. 
Perhaps to have a game of billiards. I have 
no occupation when I am not at my studies 
of equitation. May I kiss the baby before 
I go out?” 

When she was alone, she sat in a brown 
study. Really, Alphonse was very good. 
He had cheerfully thrown up his employ- 
ment, and cut himself loose from his amuse- 
ments, from his associates, for her sake, to 
fulfil her wishes. Was she right in exacting 
so much of him? Was she not making too 
long a visit in England, absenting herself 
too long from her home? Was it wise of 
her to keep him dangling about the streets 
of a large town doing nothing but trying to 
learn to trot without his trousers working 
up to his knees? He had made a great 
sacrifice for her sake. He had proved to 
her the sincerity of his affection. She was 
startled from her reverie by the voice of 
her father. 

“Well, Jacket! looking as if in a dream. 
What is it? Want to be back on the Loire 
again? J see—torn between two attractions, 
Now look here, my girl. Your mother and 
I have no call to remain longer here. I’ve 
begun to arrange about getting rid of the 
business. If you know of a snug little box 
near you- ? 

“Oh, papa, papa! The Ashetons have 
failed and have to leave Nantes. They had 
a charming little property and maison de 
campagne r 

“If it is nice in your eyes, it will do for 
us. I will talk to Alphonse about it. Here 
is a letter come for you, foreign post-mark ; 
by the hand, I guess, from Aunt Betsy.” 

An hour later the baron came in. He had 
done his cigar, and there was nothing new 
in the shop windows, and no one to play 
with him at the billiard table. He found Jac- 
quetta almost dancing. ‘“ Alphonse! you 
must read. From Aunt Betsy. And papa 
is going to buy the Asheton’s place and 
come and settle near us. But read, read 
no, not the first page, the second. Here—I 
will read it to you. ‘Wonders will never 
cease. Would you believe it, Madame la 
Douairiére and Mdlle. de Pleurans came here 
this afternoon in the yellow coach, Jean 
driving. They actually came to call on me 
—on me, the old assassin and robber of the 
dead, the Painaulait. And what do you 
suppose brought them? THE BOY. It 
seems they could get no news of baby, and 
the old ladies were perfectly frantic with 








anxiety. They had heard nothing about 
him from the baron, nor from you, but they 
had received the most alarming reports. So 
after a great struggle, they humbled them- 
selves to come to Champclair, and behaved 
most graciously. They asked to see your 
letters to me, and I showed them, especially 
where you told me such a lot about the dar- 
ling, and his tooth, and the dribbling. They 
perfectly devoured it. I saw them kiss the 
letter where you said that baby said mum- 
mum-mum ! And when you told how he cooed 
like a dove, and about that lovely little 
dimple in his cheek which is like a rose leaf, 
they fairly cried and threw themselves into 
each other’s arms and wept like a pair of 
watering cans. And they wanted to carry off 
the letters, but I did not think myself quite 
justified in allowing that. And I do believe 
they were more rejoiced to hear that the 
little pearly tooth was through than they 
would have been to hear of the return of 
the Comte de Chambord—I mean Henri Cinq. 
And they said, if I had another letter from 
you, 1 was to mind, instantly, and take a 
voiture de rémise, and drive to Plaissac 
with it, and show it them. And they spoke 
so beautifully and handsomely of you—’ ” 
Then a gulp came in her throat, she could 
read no more; but she put her arms round 
her husband’s neck, and drew his face beside 
hers, and whispered into his ear, “ Put on 
your hat, run to the steamer office, and find 
out when the Sir Francis Drake starts, I 
am full of impatience. We must go home.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Onk beautiful evening on the Loire. At 
the entrance to the grounds of the Chateau 
de Plaissac a triumphal arch has been erected, 
covered with laurels, and green birch boughs, 
with paper flowers and streamers of coloured 
ribbons. Ranged outside are the children of 
the parish in their best dresses, with flowers 
in their hands and hats; their dark eyes 
twinkling and their little red tongues chatter- 
ing. The curé is sometimes with them, then 
striding away to the house to see if all is 
well there. Yes—there all is well. The 
furniture has been brought down from the 
garret, the pictures, lustres, mirrors, curtains 
re-hung. The drive has been weeded, at last. 
The ladies are in the entrance-hall, burning 
with impatience. 

“Has he grown much, I wonder?” asks 
the dowager. 
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“Will he know us again, Josephine?” 
asks mademoiselle, 

“She must be good—very good, or she 
could not have given to the world such a 
boy. It says so in the gospel. The curé 
read me the passage—‘ Grapes do not come 
of thorns, nor figs of thistles.’”’ 

“Tt is very true. And she 7s good.” 

“JT don’t believe such a boy could have 
been had without her.” 

* Hark! I think I hear carriage wheels.” 

“Silence, Celestine. It is the step of 
Coquillicot.” 

“Ah! what a pity the victoria could not 
meet the diligence.” 

“What! that carriage, that pair, in that 
harness, driven by Jean! Impossible! The 
English coachman returns with them.” 

Then as the yellow-bodied carriage became 
visible, approaching the triumphal arch, with 
the ambling Coquillicot going before, and 
Jean on the box without his gloves, leaning 
forward persuasively holding the reins in 
both hands, the curé waves his great shovel- 
hat, and shouts to the children—* Allons / 
mes enfants. ITeep!”’ 

A faint response from the children. 
“ Heep!” Their eyes are on the carriage, 
their attention also. 

* Allons ! encore ! plus fort ! Heep!” 

A still gentler response. 

“ Allons ! mes enfants ! Comme un coup de 
tonnerre, Hourah !” 

* Ah! Mme. la Baronne! Bon jour Mme. 
la Baronne!” from all the little boys. 
“Ah! le bébé! le bébé!” from all the 
little girls, and a thrust of little brown 
hands into the carriage with posies picked 
from every garden in the village. The 
Hourah ! was unuttered, though it had been 
diligently rehearsed. 

The carriage drew up at the door, and 
there, on the steps, uttering exclamations of 
joy, and salutation, and love, and admira- 


tion, were Mme. la Baronne—the dowager, 
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Mdlle. de Pleurans, Miss Pengelly, and Mdlle. 
Gracieuse. No wonder they exclaimed. 
Jacquetta sat in the carriage holding up the 
petit policon, above her head. 

“ How heis grown!” “ Heis likea rose! 
like la Douairiére!” “Mon Dieu! he 
laughs!” Let us see his tooth!” 

But before the tooth is looked at, the 
sparkling, proud, delighted mother is hugged 
to the hearts of three old women, the mother- 
in-law, Aunt Celestine, and Aunt Betsy, 
while the little hunchback is dragging at her 
gown to get hold of her hand and cover it 
with kisses. 

What is this ! 

Outside the window on the terrace are 
ranged the children in a semicircle, the boys 
on one side and the girls on the other, and the 
curé stands in the middle with his hat raised. 
Down it goes, and at once a strain is sung, 
familiar to Jacquetta, yes—surely familiar, 
but united to very funny words, or to a very 
funny rendering of words— 


“ Goat shave de gracieusse Kveene, 
Longue leefe de glorieusse K veene 
Goat shave de Kveene !” 

Where was Alphonse? Actually forgotten 
in the excitement of welcome accorded to the 
young mother and the glorious boy. Now 
he made himself conspicuous by rushing 
forth on the steps and saying: “ M. le Curé, 
my children! Mme. la Baronne and I and the 
young Baron J oe—thatis, Joseph Marie Celeste 
Victor—thank you with all our hearts for the 
honour you have accorded us, and we beg 
that you will wait and all partake of some 
cake and wine which Jean will bring to you 
when he has unharnessed Coquillicot.” 

“You have heard that, my children!’ 
exclaimed the euré, “and now then, all atten- 
tion, eyes in front, on my hat, all ready? 
Once more, Heep ! Heep! Hourah !” 

This time the children responded, effectu- 
ally, uproariously. 


’ 


END. 
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From a Drawing by F. Noe. Paton. 


AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. 


PART III.—THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 


Everysopy has heard of the Giant’s Cause- 
way, but it is strange how few out of 
Ireland, or even in Ireland, have seen it. 
Probably because it is considered—and per- 
haps was, till late years—a sort of Ultima 
Thule of civilisation ; its nearest links to 
which, Portrush, Port Stewart, and Bush- 
mills, being, half a century ago, little more 
than villages. And any one who knows 
what an Irish village is now, can imagine 
what these were then. 

Port Stewart afterwards grew into a small 
town, and was well abused as such by one 
young writer, who just passed through it, 
William Makepeace Thackeray, and as 
heartily praised by another, Charles Lever, 
who was for some time its dispensary doctor, 
and married there. Meanwhile Portrush be- 
came a railway terminus, and a genteel water- 
ing place. But little Bushmills remained in 
statu quo, innocent of tourists, bathers, and 
sight-seers ; known only as the nearest point 
to the celebrated Giant’s Causeway ; until 
an enterprising engineer, Mr. W. A. Traill, 
conceived the idea of utilising its river—the 
Bush—for the water-power of an electric rail- 
way ; and so opening up the country, with 
all its wonders. There are magnificent coast 
scenery ; ruined castles, abbeys, and burial- 
grounds ; cromlechs ; Druidical circles ; lake- 


dwellings, and underground caves ; treasures 
dating from prehistoric times, and absolutely 
priceless to the artist and the archeologist. 

But even these gentlemen must eat, drink, 
and sleep, and have a few more comforts 
than are supposed to be found in an Irish 
cabin, where the family repose, stretched out 
like the spokes of a wheel, with their feet 
towards the turf-fire—of which the smoke 
goes out by a hole in the roof. A slightly 
imaginative description, which English tour- 
ists will not find realised anywhere ; certainly 
not at the Causeway Hotel. 

Arriving dead tired, we noted nothing ex- 
cept that we speedily got a most welcome 
tea—and a still more welcome bed. Awak- 
ing next morning it was to find our- 
selves in a large, but not too large, hotel, 
planted on a rising ground near the sea. 
From the seven windows of its coffee-room 
and drawing-room one could trace the little 
bay below, the outline of shore beyond, and 
then away, away, across the wide Atlantic— 
our “next door neighbour” they told us, 
being New York. Malin Head, the last 
point at which Transatlantic voyagers see 
land, was dimly visible in the distance. 

But where—and what—was the Giant’s 
Causeway? Of course we had read about it, 
and some of us had seen pictures of it; but 


Norr.—The author has lately been informed that she erred in supposing the present O’Neills of Shanes 
Castle to be descended from the Red Hand of Ulster. They were an English family called Chichester, who took 


the name of O'Neill on acquiring the property. 


If any future errors, verbal or otherwise, may, despite her care, creep into these papers, the author 


would be very glad to receive immediate corrections. 
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I think, even the Violet—the most learned 
amongst us—had very vague ideas about it. 
Should we attack it by land or by sea? 

“ By sea is best, and then you can row 
first to the caves, which are very fine,” said 
a visitor who, in response to a letter of in- 
troduction, had appeared at nine that morn- 
ing, and soon turned from a stranger into a 
friend. “1 should advise you to start at once 
-—it is a calm day ” (alas, his notion of “a 
calm day,” and ours, we found afterwards, 
did not quite coincide). “You may not 
get such weather again. How soon can you 
be ready? and I'll find you the best guide I 
can—John King—he knows everything, and 
everybody knows him.” 

Shortly John King stood at the door, cap 
in hand ; a shrewd- looking, intelligent Irish- 
man, elderly but not old, wiry and weather- 
beaten. 

“ Sure, ladies, it’s a beautiful day, and I’ve 
got ye a good boat—and I'll take yez down 
to the landing-stage in no time.” 

The landing-stage—our artist has sketched 
it—was a flat, smooth rock at the foot of a 
steep descent, ending in one of the many 
small bays that indent the coast. We had it 
all to ourselves, for the hotel was nearly 
empty—as it had been, we heard, from the 
time the Belfast riots began—and the little 
handful of tourists who come by rail and car 
for a “ day out,” rarely appear before noon. 

The waves ran gently in and out of this 
peaceful, sheltered cove; so we entered 
gaily one of the boats lying there—good, 
strong, heavy-oared boats, looking as if 
accustomed to be much knocked about by 
the waves, as in a few minutes more, they 
certainly were. 

I am no geologist, and when John King 
began to dilate on basalt and limestone, 
strata and formations, I felt exceedingly 
small. So did the Brown Bird, and so also 
did the Wild Irish Girl—in spite of her 
hitherto proud position among the castles and 
graves of her forefathers. The Violet alone 
was equal to the occasion. We left her to 
sustain conversation, and admired silently 
Portcoon cave—-where a hermit giant, who 
had vowed to eat no food from human hands, 
was fed by seals, which brought it to him in 
their mouths ; and Dunkerry Cave, four hun- 
dred feet long by sixty feet high, and only 
approachable by water, not habitable, there- 
fore, even by giants. Its solemn black basalt 
walls, against which great hillocks of water 
slowly rose and fell, according to the measure 
of the waves outside, gave one a strange sense 
of the power of the sea, and the utter power- 
lessness of petty man. 





By and by, our heavy boat began to toss 
like a skiff on the huge rollers that came 
tumbling in from the Atlantic. And when 
the Bird quoted gravely a verse from an 
anonymous poem 


“ There’s a sort of an up-and-down motion 
On the breast of the troublesome ocean, 
Which gives me a shadowy notion 

That I never was meant for the sea,” 


we all coincided so heartily that John King’s 
proposal to “take the long course” and row 
round the Pleaskin, was decidedly negatived. 
I fear he despised us ; but we were content 
to be despised. 

What he must have thought of our learn- 
ing after his experience with “ Huxley and 
Tyndall,” as he familiarly called them, we 
dared not speculate. We only inquired 
respectfully what these shining lights had 
talked about when they visited the Giant’s 
Causeway. 

“’Deed, ma’am,” said John, with a twinkle 
of his shrewd eye, “they didn’t say much. 
Ye see, they wanted to get as much out of 
me as they could, and I wanted to get as 
much as I could out of them. Sure, them 
professors is much the same as everybody 
else, to my thinking. I tuk out the British 
Association some years ago. There were 
several boatfuls, an’ I showed ’em every- 
thing, but they didn’t say much. It was a 
middling fine day ; though not so calm as 
this one.” 

Calm indeed! We did not contest the 
point, but only hoped the British Association 
had enjoyed itself. 

But now for one explanatory word in the 
humble way in which alone I dare offer it 
to readers possibly as ignorant as myself. 

For one thousand square miles on the 
north of Ireland there extends a sheet of 
basalt, varying from ten to a thousand feet 
in thickness. It is a sort of volcanic lava, 
which must have been poured out, molten, 
uncounted ages ago. To volcanic action is 
also ascribed the curious fact that when this 
sheet of basalt nears the coast it becomes 
columnar in character. Fair Head, Bengore, 
the Pleaskin, are promontories composed of 
enormous pillars, which at Port-na-Spania—a 
little bay so named because one of the 
Spanish Armada went to pieces there—slope 
gradually down to the sea, forming a 
perfect causeway, which may possibly extend 
right under the sea to the opposite coast 
of Scotland. On the islands of Staffa 
and Iona the same formation reappears, 
giving rise to the legend that it was made 
by Finn McCoul, the Irish giant, out of 
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politeness to a Scotch giant, whom he wished 
to come over and fight him, “ without wetting 
the sole of his foot.” 

John King told us this, and many other 
stories ; pointing out the Chimney-tops, the 
Giant's Organ, the Giant’s Grandmother, 
&e.—Irish imagination gives a name 
to everything. And this opportune 

moment, when the boat 
was pitching 
violently, the 
< * boatmen chose 
for showing 
us boxes of 
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in the little creek beside the 
Causeway. 

Most people on first sight of it are dis- 
appointed, but every minute’s observation 
lessens this feeling. It is a wonderful place 
—like nothing else in the world. Imagine a 
great sloping, natural jetty, jutting out into 
the sea, its floor composed of vertical basaltic 
columns, on the tops of which you walk— 
the bottoms being sunk deep into the sea. 
There are forty thousand of these columns, 
and they are set so close together that they 
form a pavement—fitting as neatly as a 
parquet floor. Hexagons, septagons, penta- 
gons, are all as exact as if outlined by 
a human hand and a carpen- 

ter’s rule—the columns 
being not formed of a 


Giant’s 


LANDING-PLACE NEAR THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 


From a Drawing by F. Nort Patox. 


specimens—which we devoutly wished at the 
bottom of the sea. Hopeless of purchasers, 
they pulled up, and suddenly bade us land. 
The younger folk eagerly leaped out. For 
me, when at my age you find yourself with 
one foot on a slippery water-worn rock, 
and the other—nowhere particular, with 
the boat sinking from you into the trough 
of a big wave, the sensation is—not exactly 
pleasant! I owe it to John King’s strong 
arm and steady hand that, instead of 
sitting here writing, I am not at this 
moment quietly sleeping among the two 
hundred and fifty Spaniards who lie drowned 


single block but in pieces varying from one 
to two feet high, piled each on each, and 
wedged firmly together, the one end being 
convex and the other concave. Nature 
mimics Art so perfectly, that it is difficult 
to believe the whole was not the handiwork 
of man—that wonderful last creation, “in 
action so like an Angel, in apprehension so 
like a God.” 

In spite of rather oppressive information 
as to details—such as the one triangular 
column, the three nine-sided columns, the 
Giant’s Loom, and the Lady’s Wishing-chair 
—whereon sat a respectable young person 
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with a strong Belfast accent—the impression 
of the place was so mysterious, so unaccount- 
able, at least to the unscientific mind, 
that a sense of awe crept over us. What 
strange agencies must have been at work— 
what eons after eons must have slipped by, 
since the making of the Causeway! There 
it is now, and will remain, until the end of 
the world. Yet two hundred years ago it 
was absolutely unknown. There is no record 
of it in any ancient Irish literature; and 
in “Tord Antrim’s Parlour”—a nook in 
the rocks chosen by the omnipresent British 
tourist whereon to inscribe his all-important 
name—the earliest date cut is 1717. 

The tradition of the Spanish Armada, 
which attempted to sail round this coast, 
and was wrecked there, vessel after vessel, 
is still rife. We had pointed out to us three 
different p'aces where the ships are said to 
have gone down. About the one lost at 
Port-na-Spania there is no doubt. The story 
runs that the captain mistook the three 
Chimney-tops—rocks exceedingly like chim- 
neys—for the pinnacies of Dunluce Castle, 
and so ran ashore. Every soul perished, 
except four sailors who were picked up alive. 
For centuries Spanish coins were occasionally 
found on the beach at low water, and one 
large chest full of treasure was taken to 
Dunluce Castle. Thence, long after, it was 
removed to Ballymagarry and Ballylough ; 
being finally claimed by the Earl of Antrim, 
in whose possession the empty coffer—the 
treasure having long vanished—still remains. 

John King, though he conscientiously 
pointed out the spot and told the tale, 
seemed more interested in a modern ship- 
wreck —one of those tragic stories which must 
be common enough on this dangerous coast. 
An American liner, the Cambria, had been 
wrecked in sight of land, and every soul 
perished. 

“She went down just over there’’—by 
Malin Head. “Some of us rowed out to her, 
but it was too late. We brought home one 
dead woman in the bottom of the boat.” 

He spoke of it in a matter-of-fact way— 
as if an every day occurrence, on this dan- 
gerous coast. But the fearful element with 
which they have to deal has its effect, moral 
and physical, on a seaboard race. John 
King, though long over sixty, looked hale 
and hearty, had an arm of iron, and mus- 
cular, surefooted limbs that many a young 
man might have envied. “I’m not done 
yet,” he said with a smile, when he told me 
how old he was: and may it be long before 
he is “ done!” 

At parting he presented me with a four- 


leaved shamrock—that rare find, which 
grants every wish of the possessor ; 
offering another to the Violet—whom he 
seemed to regard with greater respect than 
any of us. Doubtless she will keep it and 
benefit by it. I gave mine away where it 
will be more useful than to me, whose “ wish- 
ing” days are all done. 

Returning to lunch, we found the empty 
coffee-room enlivened by a hot discussion 
between two new-comers—a mild and rather 
melancholy-looking American and a rotund 
specimen of “John Bull ”-—the John Bull 
who has made himself—or rather his money ; 
a very different thing—and considers all the 
world, except England, scarcely good enough 
for him to set his foot on. During our 
innocent lunch of bread and jam and milk, 
we heard him loudly ordering his, which was 
rather extensive and ended with champagne, 
and haranguing violently against Ireland. 

“It’s a wretched country, and the Irish 
are such a discontented lot, they’d never 
be satisfied with anything we” (oh, that 
magnificent we /) “ gave them.” 

Here the Yankee tried to put in a good 
word, but was quickly annihilated. 

“You Americans are just as bad. You 
back Ireland in all her rebellion. And what 
are you yourselves? Only ‘third class.’ 
You’ve no gentlemen among you. And your 
ladies—they’re not bad-looking but they get 
old in no time; after five-and-twenty they 
haven’t a tooth in their heads.” 

Here the much-enduring American blazed 
up. “Sir, I could tell youa few things about 
your English ladies, if there were not some of 
them present, * 

We never heard the end of the sentence, 
for we rose at once and departed—the three 
girls burning with indignation. Age takes 
things more calmly than youth ; but I deter 
mined as a warning to travellers to write 
down verbatim the conversation of these two 
men. I know nothing of either—not even 
their names—but they deserve to be thus 
anonymously pilloried : it cannot harm them, 
and may do them good. The slow-brained, 
overbearing, money-loving Saxon is of all 
things most repellent to the proud, irascible, 
impassioned Celt. Neither can comprehend 
the other’s virtues, while all their faults are 
obnoxiously clear. No wonder that England 
finds it so difficult to govern Ireland. 

We were getting a little hot ourselves over 
the never-ending question of race—equally 
balanced between us four-—when the scale 
was turned by the sudden appearance 





of a fifth addition to our party ; whom, 
following the same system of lucus @ non 
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lucendo, I will entitle the Barbarous Scot. 
Middle-aged but merry, pleasant and paternal, 
the three girls hailed him with enthusiasm. 
He had travelled without stopping for thirty- 
six hours, yet was in the best of spirits, 
determined to enjoy everything. 

Apparently he had thought there was little 
or nothing to be enjoyed, for he looked 
round the hotel with an air of mild surprise, 
“ Why, you are quite comfortable !” 

Certainly we were—even in the far north 
of Ireland. We had all that travellers could 
need, and some things which they seldom 
get—a charming drawing-room and a first- 
rate piano. Also, hear it not, ghosts of 
Finn MaeCoul and theGrey Man !—there was 
actually between us and the wild Atlantie— 
an asphalte lawn-tennis ground ! 

The Barbarous Scot eyed everything with 
great content; and then made the very 
natural inquiry, “ And where is the Giant’s 
Causeway?” 

He was taken thither, not by sea—he had 
had enough of that—but down the steep 
path, which is really the best way to see it, 


and from which the groups of midday 
tourists had all disappeared, leaving the 


place as silent and solitary as heart could 
desire. 

Equally so was the high cliff-walk—east- 
ward towards the Pleaskin, and looking down 
on the Causeway, with its surroundings of 
strange-shaped rocks and boiling sea between 

on this coast it seems as if the sea could 
never be quiet; while turning westward 
you could see the clear curve of the distant 
coast—part Donegal, part Derry—with 
Malin Head at the furthest point, and beyond 
it the sea, which at the north of Ireland still 
looks as desolate as in the time of the mythical 
giants or foreign marauders, Picts and Scots, 
as much barbarians as the race they attacked 
and vainly tried to conquer. 

As I watched the sun drop down, a red 
ball of fire, into the Atlantic, it was easy to 
imagine it all, and difficult to go back into 
modern life—excellent table d’héte and po- 
lite conversation—which to our amazement 
we saw going on also at the further end of the 
table between John Bull and the American. 
They must have settled their little difficulty, 
and agreed that “ Live and let live” is the 
best motto for opposing nationalities, as well 
as individuals. 

By the time we went up into the drawing- 
room the wind and sea had risen, and were 
howling outside like a thousand demons. 
Windows rattled—doors shook: we could 
hardly hear ourselves speak. But the fire 
burned brightly, as if it had been December 
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instead of August; the jest and the laugh 
went round ; we all felt so happy and “at 
home” that it was difficult to believe we 
were sitting in a strange hotel at the utmost 
north of Ireland. 


August 26th.—And the most hopeless day 
imaginable! The storm had abated—the 
girls declared they had actually felt their 
beds shaking during the night: but day- 
break brought calm, and a downpour of rain 
that seemed as if it would never cease. A 
visit to the electric tramway, between Port- 
rush and Bushmills, and to Dunluce Castle, 
which we had arranged with our kind stranger- 
friend over-night, became impracticable. 
However we had letters to write ; and found 
that we could communicate with the outer 
world by telegraph as easily as we could at 


home. So we settled ourselves stoically in- 
doors—leaving the Barbarous Scot, who of all 


things detests doing nothing, to enjoy himself 
under a macintosh outside, or stand inside, 
with a field-glass, intently contemplating 
something in the far distance—perhaps New 
York. 

At noon it began to clear—lIrish weather 
does clear in the most extraordinary way, 
when you least expect it. Our original plan 
was vain ; but half a day was too much to lose 

so we decided on revisiting Carrick-a-rede, 
which the girls declared they had only half 
seen in the dim twilight two days before. 

It was a grey day still, with occasional 
droppings of rain; but we determined to 
enjoy it. We pointed out to the Barbarous 
Scot all the places we had already seen 
Dunseverick, which looked grand against 
the dull grey sky, and which he allowed 
was one of the finest old castles he had 
ever beheld ; Ballintoy, which he considered 
“a wretched hole,” as perhaps it was. But 
the ragged inhabitants, who came out to 
look at us, only looked; not one of them 
begged, as, alas! is often done in Ireland 
and elsewhere. And when we alighted, to 
walk past the large quarries in the open cliff 

the quarrymen were very civil, and the man 
with a flag who hurried us on—as they were 
waiting to “blast” until we had gone by— 
did his duty as considerately as possible. 

When we paused, out of breath, and 
deafened by the explosion behind us, the 
Barbarous Scot—who evidently thought he 
had been brought a long and difficult road to 
see nothing —demanded—as some readers 
may also demand—* And what is Carrick- 
a-rede?” 

Carrick-a-rede is an isolated rock separated 
from the mainland by a deep chasm of about 
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sixty feet across—the island itself being 
ninety feet above the level of the sea. Over 
this chasm is a bridge, so slight, that in our 
artist’s sketch it is invisible. It is made 
with two ropes—barred by transverse pieces 
of wood so as to form a footway. A third 
rope is used as a guide-rope for the hand. 
Across this perilous bridge the fisher-folk— 
men, women, and children—pass and repass ; 
often carrying heavy weights, as the island 
isan excellent place for salmon-fishing. One 
false step and down they would go into the 
boiling sea, which makes a perpetual whirl- 
pool through this narrow channel. 

When we reached the spot, three men were 
preparing to cross; one at a time, as the 
bridge swings so, the footway seeming to 
swing one way and the guide-rope another. 
Also, the island being somewhat higher than 
the cliff-side opposite, there were several 
feet of a steep slope before reaching the 
centre of the bridge. And the noise and 
roar of the waters below dashing themselves 
against black jagged rocks—it turned one 
dizzy to look and to listen. But the three men 
crossed, one after the other, with complete 
indifference, and ascended the ladder—which 
was fixed against the rocky point where 
we stood—laughing and joking among 
themselves. 

“ Ay-ay, ma’am,” said one whom I spoke 
to—an elderly man—‘“it needs a bit o’ 
care, an’ a steady foot. But we're used to 
it. We begin it as children, and then we’re 
all right.” 

“ Does no one ever fall?” 

He paused a minute. “A year ago a 
man went over. But he was hearty.” 

Hearty, we found, is the local euphemism 
for drunk. “And of course he was 
drowned ¢” 

The fisherman pointed to the whirlpool 
below. ‘“Couldn’t live two minutes, there.” 

“ Did you get his body?” 

A shake of the head only. ‘“ Knocked to 
bits—sure to be,” said the fisherman, as he 
shouldered his bundle—nets, I think ; but 
each of the three men carried something 

~and marched off up the steep hill-side. 
These Antrim men have the Scottish 
characteristic of speaking but little, and sel- 
dom unless spoken to. 

After that we watched more men come 
across, six in all, and then our three girls 
descended the cliff-ladder. One, the Violet, 
being “ young and foolish,” set her foot on 
the first step of the bridge—but wisely drew 
back again. We wondered if our artist, who 
we knew had been there, had crossed it. 

“Depend upon it he has! No active 
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young fellow could resist the pleasure of 
doing it,” said the Barbarous Scot. 

I said I hoped this young fellow would 
have the sense to resist doing a foolhardy 
thing, except for duty or necessity. The girls, 
having no data to go upon, argued the point 
in the abstract; and thence ensued one of those 
ethical conversations over which we were 
wont to beguile the time—sometimes fighting 
so energetically that we quite forgot what we 
were fighting about. (We afterwards found 
that this dispute was like that of the two 
knights on either side the shield. Our 
artist, when questioned, replied composedly, 
“Oh yes ; the island was the best point for 
sketching; so I crossed.” But I would 
advise most tourists to think twice before 
venturing the bridge of Carrick-a-rede.) 

It was growing late—yet we lingered ; 
listening to the roar of the waves below, 
and looking at the sea beyond—wide and 
blank, except for two islands. One, Sheep 
Island, was a mere dot on the water. There 
is a superstition that only twelve sheep 
can be pastured upon it, if thirteen are 
landed there they starve; if eleven, they 
over-eat themselves and die. Rathlin Island, 
lying like a long narrow fish on the top of 
the water, five miles distant from the shore, 
is a curious place—of which we afterwards 
heard a good deal. 

An anonymous writer, two centuries 
back, calling it by its ancient name of 
Raghery—describes it as “shaped like an 
Irish stocking, the toe of which pointeth to 
the mainland.” It is five miles long by half 
a mile broad ; very rocky to the westward 
—some rocks taking the columnar form as 
at the Causeway—while the eastern slope is 
fertile and cultivated. Its inhabitants, once 
about fifteen hundred, are now not more than 
five hundred souls—exclusively farmers and 
fishermen. They speak a combination of 
Irish and Scottish Gaelic, but very little 
English ; and are a distinct and remarkable 
race, hardy, daring, and _ superstitious ; 
and clinging closely to their old history, or 
tradition, for it is not easy to divide 
the two. 

The quantity of human bones found on 
the island implies that it must have been 
the scene of many a forgotten battle; and 
the islanders speak with a wrath as hot as if 
it had happened yesterday, of a massacre about 
the time of Elizabeth, when all the women 
living there, except one, whose name was 
McCurdy, were flung over the rocks into the 
sea. But the only visible relics of antiquity 


are a part of the cliffs still called “the 
White Palace,” where a Norwegian king is 
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said to have courted the daughter of an Irish 
chieftain; and “Bruce’s Castle’”—a mere 
fragment—supposed to be one of the many 
refuges of that great Scottish hero. 

Visitors to Rathlin are few, as the only 
communication between it and Ballycastle, 
the nearest point to the mainland, is by open 
boat; and narrow as the channel is, some- 
times it cannot be crossed for days or weeks. 

Its fauna and flora are said to be interest- 
ing. There are no frogs—which, spite of St. 
Patrick, have crept into the mainland— but 
there are wild goats, Cornish choughs, 
gyrfaleons, and abundance of puffins and 
guillemots. Two tiny fresh-water lakes 
furnish some rare lacustrine plants. In fact, 
Rathlin would be a desirable spot for any 
tourist who was not particular about his 
accommodation—and indifferent as to the 
length of time he stayed. 

Though boasting a priest and a parson, it 
is said to be happily free of both doctors and 
lawyers. The only administrator of justice 
is Mr. Gage, the owner of the island, and a 
permanent resident there. Being a legally 
appointed J.P., he settles all disputes among 
the innocent and peaceful inhabitants, to 
whom he is—report declares—an excellent 
landlord, So, on the whole, Rathlin may be 
considered a happy island. 

We regarded it with longing, though to 
visit it would, we felt, be impracticable. 
But those adventurous souls who do so may 
be sure of the pleasure which there always 
is in investigating an almost unknown 
place, where everything is strange and 
new. 

The fishermen who came from Carrick-a- 
rede told us wecould reach the main road with- 
out re-crossing the quarries; so we went. 
It was a stiff climb, up a slippery, grassy 
slope. I sat and rested at the roadside while 
the others went on to send back the car from 
Ballintoy: amusing myself with watching 
two beautiful white goats that were tethered 
near a cottage—out of which soon came the 
mistress. She looked, as to her clothes, 
what in England would be called “a bundle 
of rags’’—but had a bright, clean, smiling 
face, and the pleasant manner which you 
seldom miss in Ireland. 

“Ye'll be looking at my goats, ma’am ¢ 
They’re bonnie craythurs, aren't they? And 
they give such a lot o’ milk.”’ 

I said I supposed they served instead of a 
cow. 

“Deed an’ we couldn’t keep a cow—any 
of us. She’d eat toomuch. But these eat 
very little”—patting the snowy necks of 
her goats, who seemed to know her well— 
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“an’ their milk’s wondherful. D’ye know, 
ma’am,’’ looking in my face with a simple 
confidence which was quite touching—“I 
made three pounds of butther last week— 
besides the milk for the childhre.”’ 

I expressed surprise and congratulation, 
and then her sympathy flowed towards me. 

“ Ye’re looking tired, ma’am. Ye’'ll have 
been to Carrick-a-rede? It’s a steep brae” 
—so many Scottish words and phrases I 
noted were current here—“ Will 1 fetch you 
a chair? or would ye come inside? or 
maybe ye’d like a drink o’ milk?” 

“ Inside” was an abode about as large and 
not so well-built as that of my pig at home. 
And I had tasted goat’s milk once—but have 
no intention of doing it twice. Neverthe- 
less, the hospitality was declined—I trust 
—as gratefully as if it had come from 
a palace. We stood a long time talking 
together and admiring the goats, till she at 
last bade me “Good day” with cheerful 
politeness, and took her “ craythurs”’ with 
her into the cabin—which, no doubt, they 
shared with the rest of the family. And yet 
“John Bull” that morning had declared 
that the Irish were always discontented ! 

I allow, there is a wholesome discontent 
which rouses into amendment, and there is 
a lazy content which ends in hunger and 
rags. But between these two lies a happy 
medium. And I must say, throughout the 
north of Ireland I was less struck by the 
poverty than by the cheerfulness with which 
it is borne. 

The grey day had brightened into a 
splendid evening, and we drove back west- 
ward, facing one of the grandest sea-sunsets 
I ever saw. At the hotel door we found 
waiting two of the many kind stranger-friends 
who seemed to turn up everywhere. From 
them we gained no end of information, and 
spent with them one of those social accidental 
evenings which are the true enjoyment of 
travelling ; when both sides have to break 
into absolutely new ground, and find therein 
much that they never expected to find, but 
can warmly appreciate when found. 

August 27.—As usual, the bad day was 
followed by one so gorgeous that we said at 
once, “ What a day for Dunluce !” 

“ And for the electric railway,” added the 
Barbarous Scot, who is mechanically-minded, 
and had been filling his soul over-night with 
turbines, dynamos, and what not. But as 
I do not understand these things, and have 
received so often the humiliating advice, 
“Don’t let your ignorance be known,” I 
will not commit myself to any scientific 
explanations. 
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However, I may safely say a word or two 
about this railway, which is the great feature 
of the district, and the key which may unlock 
its resources to both pleasure and commerce. 

About 1881, Sir William Siemens, Sir 
William Thomson,and Mr. W. A. Traill, all 
men of practical scientific knowledge, and 
the two latter connected by birth with the 
north of Ireland, conceived the idea of 
opening up the country, utilising labour, 
and bringing in capital, by means of an 
electric tramway, to extend from Portrush 
to the Giant’s Causeway, and to be worked 
by the abundant water-power of the river 
Bush, at a salmon-leap near Bushmills. It 
was to be constructed on a raised footway 
along the main road—a very good one, which 
runs close by the coast. 

Enormous opposition arose—as is often the 
case with suggested improvements in Ireland. 
The principal landowners, and the directors 
of the Northern Counties railway, set them- 
selves equally against it. Into their reasons, 
or motives, it is needless to enter; since, 
as nothing succeeds like success, probably 
all these excellent gentlemen will have 
changed their minds by now. But at the 
time they were a great hindrance to what 
outsiders would have considered a permanent 
benefit to the country. 

“T must distinctly state,” one who had 
knowledge of the facts said to me, “ that 
under any system of local self-government, 
guided by local prejudices, the originators of 
the tramway would never have been able to 
carry it through. Only by applying to an 
unbiassed, extraneous tribunal such as the 
Imperial Parliament, conld they have suc- 
ceeded in attaining their end.” 

But it was attained. They got their bills 
passed, their railway constructed, and on the 
28th of September, 1883, it was opened by 
the then Viceroy, Earl Spencer, as far as 
Bushmills. This winter of 1886-7, it will be 
opened to the Giant’s Causeway—that is, to 
the hotel grounds, a distance of eight miles. 
One of the most energetic of its projectors 
has passed away without seeing its com- 
pletion; Sir William Siemens died almost 
immediately after the day of opening, when 
they gathered round them, besides many 
scientific men, a host of friends; whose 
sympathy—and money, which almost en- 
tirely came from a distance—had been theirs 
from the first. 

The tramway was constructed entirely by 
local workmen—which was one of the im- 
portant ends desired to be accomplished. Not 
without difficulty, for the typical Irishman, 
at least in his own country, has to be taught 
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to work. He will stand, spade in hand, for 
a given number of hours, then throw it 
down, and consider that he has given his 
employer a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
wages. The ruleof what we call in England 
piece-work—that is, that payment should be 
for the amount of work done, not the time it 
takes to do it—is to him almost unknown. 
The gangers on this railway had not only to 
tell their men what to do, but to show them 
how to do it, and see that they did it, for most 
of them were mere agricultural labourers of 
the most ignorant kind. 

Notable exceptions, however, there were, 
when the ingrained quickness of the Irish 
brain—so valuable, if only it is united to 
perseverance—showed itself here and there, 
conquering every difficulty. The present 
electrician, who overlooks the dynamos, 
was the engineer’s coachman, who had no 
previous knowledge of electricity whatever, 
and the man who attends to the turbines and 
generators was a farm labourer, taken on at 
the age of eighteen, when the tramway was 
begun, and working his way up to his present 
position—a very important one. He has to 
remain at the “ generating station,” at Bush- 
mills, and regulate the water that drives the 
enormous electric dynamos, one of which 
weighs five tons, and has had seven miles of 
copper-wire used in its construction. Yet 
the machinery is so delicate that the indicators 
on the wall tell him the precise moment when 
a train leaves Portrush ; the amount of elec- 
tricity which is being used enabling him to 
calculate to a nicety the weight and speed of 
the cars, so that he can supply the turbines 
with more or less water to meet the strain 
required on any point of the journey. 

The intelligent conscientiousness of this 
young man, upon whom so much depends, 
contrasts pleasantly with the narrow-minded 
ignorance of others, chiefly carters and car- 
drivers, who often wantonly injure the rail- 
way, from a foolish notion that it is injuring 
them. Anything like progress is so difficult 
to be comprehended by an uneducated race, 
and the apparent simplicity of the lines of 
railway—unprotected, except by a low hand- 
rail, and a warning “ not to touch ”—roused 
the dangerous curiosity of passers-by. Many 
comical stories are told—of an old woman 
who sat down, basket and all, upon the hand- 
rail, and slipped backwards into a low quarry 
behind ; and a horse, which having strayed 
and fallen across the rails, when lifted up by 
the tail, gave out shocks of electricity 
through his whole body to such an extent 
that his rescuers took to their heels and ran 
away. 
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But though it is good to impress upon the 
ignorant country folk not to meddle with the 
mysterious railway, there is practically little 
or no danger in it, exposed as it is. The 
power required to propel two or three cars, 
with fifty or sixty passengers, absorbs so much 
of the electric current as to render it harm- 
less to chance touches ; and when little work 
has to be done the tension is kept so low that 
only a very slight shock could be felt. Some- 
times people are seen amusing themselves by 
holding hands in a ring, te “ see what will 
happen ’—butas no harm ever has happened, 
we may safely hope none ever will. 

These facts, gathered from an entirely 
reliable source, we learnt afterwards, but 
this forenoon all we noticed was the single 
line of rails, guarded by a low hand-rail 
which ran alongside of the main road where 
we were driving. We stopped, as the cars 
stop, at the little wicket gate leading to 
Dunluce Castle. 

This many-pinnacled sea-fortress is one of 
the most picturesque ruins I ever saw. It 
is built on a rock like Dunseverick, but not 
near so ancient; the earliest mention of it 
being in the time of the Tudors, when it 
was taken from the native McQuillans by 
the Scottish McDonnells. The story runs 
that a young McDonnell came over to help 
McQuillan in his wars with the savage tribes 
round him; spent a winter at Dunluce, and 
at the end of it ran away with his host’s 
daughter, married her, and based upon that 
marriage a claim to the castle and all the 
land. Since then the McQuillans have 
all died out, name and race, but the 
McDonnells still populate the whole country 
side. 

However, the fact with which some of our 
party consoled ourselves, that probably half 
of their respected ancestors were hanged, and 
the other half ought to have been, did not 
prevent us from enjoying the soft sunshine 
which bathed every nook or corner of the old 
castle, which had seen so much bloodshed in 
it or near it. 

It is in two distinct parts, the remains of 
the stables and servants’ offices being on the 
mainland, while the castle itself is on an 
isolated rock, crossed by a grass-edged foot- 
bridge no wider than a plank. It contains 
many rooms, still distinguishable, among the 
rest the Banshee’s Chamber, which has the 
peculiarity of being always clean, some 
curious current of air sweeping every particle 
of dust from the floor. The Banshee, usually 
a female ancestress of the family, was in this 
case the daughter of a cruel father who 
imprisoned her in this chamber; trying to 


escape thence by means of a rope-ladder, she 
and her lover both were drowned. So, of 
stormy nights she is still heard, weeping and 
wailing in this tiny room. 

Nothing, I think, strikes one more in 
examining old castles than the miserable 
smallness of the domestic apartments in 
which our forefathers passed their time. 
The banqueting-rooms were grand, the 
kitchens enormous, but the family must 
have lived and slept anyhow and anywhere. 

The clever medieval workmen who built 
these walls, fitted them so ingeniously to 
the very edgo of the cliff, that they look 
like a continuation of the rock itself. 
Especially near the Tinker’s Corner—which 
is shown as the spot where, one stormy 
Christmas night, a travelling tinker made 
his bed, much to the annoyance of the 
servants of the castle. However, before 
morning, a sudden hurricane blew the kitchen 
wall, and eleven people with it, right into 
the sea below—the poor tinker alone escaping. 

But one might find—or make—endless 
legends about Dunluce; which is said to 
have been inhabited as late as the year 
1750. Now it lies desolate, except during 
the brief hour or two when Belfast people 
make “a day out” and roam about it—or 
stray tourists like ourselves go peering in 
and out, and gazing from the windowless 
windows, as the Banshee lady, or more de- 
termined McDonnell maiden must have done, 
in the days when women were mere append- 
ages tomen, to fathers, husbands,and brothers, 
to be fought for, or bargained for, as occasion 
served. My three girls, with their hearts 
and their lives in their own hands, free and 
merry, busy and content, were, in some 
things, a happy contrast to the fair damsels 
of former days. 

They wandered about as much as they 
wished ; then we left ancient for modern 
times, and devoted ourselves to the ex- 
amination of the great mystery of future 
science—electricity. 

The salmon-leap on the river Bush is an 
extremely pretty waterfall which science 
has converted into most satisfactory ugliness 
by means of certain extraordinary machines 
called “turbines”—the use of which my 
readers, I hope, know, or can find out, for 
I dare not attempt to explain. Close by is 
a deafening engine-room, which the resident 
engineer, Mr. Traill, regarded with the ut- 
most tenderness, as he did every portion of 
his work. To his enthusiastic energy, com- 
bined with perseverance, the electric railway 
owes nearly all its success. 

When we arrived he and two of his men 
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were digging at a small hole close above the 
waterfall. 

“We've found it!” he said (something 
had gone wrong, and the cars yesterday had 
been obliged to be drawn by the tramway- 
engine, kept permanently for the goods 
traffic). ‘I have traced it all the way from 
Portrush, and have just found the flaw. We 
shall put it right and be in working order 
to-morrow.” 

Which seemed to us a wonderful thing, 
until we remembered hearing how, soon after 
the laying of the first Atlantic telegraph, a 
similar flaw was discovered and traced 
for thousands of miles at the bottom of the 
sea. These secrets of Nature, discoverable 
to science, always strike the uninitiated 
mind with a sense of the marvellous, which 
appeals strongly to the imagination. Little 
as we understood of its working, we could 
not but feel the advantage the electric rail- 
way was likely to be in this district, if the 
people have sense to accept the advance of 
civilisation, of which it is a token, and 
use the resources of the country, which 
have so long lain dormant. That this was 
not always so, is evident from a discovery 
made more than a century ago by two men 
“pushing an adit,” as it is ealled, in the coal- 
fields of Ballycastle. They came upon an 
ancient mine, ‘and for more than twelve hours 
wandered among a labyrinth of passages ; 
thirty-six distinct chambers, fashioned with 
a skill equal to that of the present day. 
They also found baskets, mining instruments, 


1 Nore.—On repeating this wish to 
‘© Well, it’s a matter of taste. 
smashed, 
look out of; 


We have a ‘Nene ane about once a fortnight : 
the hotel is entirely dismantled from October to April, 
they have to be boarded up, or they would be blown in.” 
not advise anybody to winter at the Giant’s Causeway. 


and other relics of workers whose labour 
must have ended perhaps a thousand years 
ago—for there is no record whatever, either 
in history or tradition, of this mysterious 
mine, 

Thus the tide of civilisation sweeps back- 
wards and forwards, advancing and retiring, 
over the whole world; and the utmost we 
petty men can do is to take it at the turn, 
and make the best use of it. 

We took our last walk along the beautiful 
cliff, and spent our last evening in the 
pleasant drawing-room, thinking how de- 
lightful would be a Christmas week at the 
Causeway Hotel, with the wind blowing 
and the waves roaring—almost as good as 
being at sea, yet with a safe footing on 
terra firma. Those seven windows look- 
ing on Blackrock Strand, Dunluce Castle, 
Ramore Head, with the Donegal mountains 
behind, would furnish a landscape and sea- 
scape unsurpassable in the three kingdoms.! 

Also—which is not to be despised, amidst 
all the outside beauty—to be thoroughly 
comfortable within doors, well-warmed, well- 
housed, well-fed, well-lighted (with the 
electric light, which is to be brought up 
from the railway this winter), might attract 
those who do not care for higher things. 
Lovers of the grand and beautiful, artists 
and archeologists, will go through any hard- 
ships to gain their delights ; but even lovers 
of creature comforts might do worse than 
spend a few—or a good many—delightful 
days at the Giant's Causeway. 


‘one who knows ”—being a resident close by—he smiled griml 


our sky-lights are occasionally 
and the seven windows you couldn’t well 
So I am obliged to recant, and must 


(To be continued.) 
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HAVE friends who tell 
me that they seldom walk 
the streets of London 
without wondering what 
is passing behind the 
house-fronts; without 
picturing a comedy here, 
a love-scene there, and 
behind the dingy cane 
blinds a something ill- 
defined, a something odd and _ bizarre. 
They experience—if you believe them—a 
sense of loneliness out in the street, an 
impatience of the sameness of all these many 
houses, their dull bricks and discreet windows, 
and a longing that some one would step out 
and ask them to enter and see the play. 

Well, I have never felt any of these 
things ; but as I was passing through Fitz- 
hardinge Square about half-past ten o’clock 
one evening in last July, after dining, if I 
remember rightly, in Baker Street, something 
happened to me which I fancy may be of 
interest to such people. 

I was passing through the square from 
north to south, and to avoid a small crowd, 
which some reception had drawn together, I 
left the pavement and struck across the road 
to the path round the oval garden ; which, 
by the way, contains a few of the finest trees 
in London. This part was in deep shadow, 
so that when I presently emerged from it 
and re-crossed the road to the pavement near 
the top of Fitzhardinge Street, I had an 
advantage over any persons on the pavement. 
They were under the lamps, while I, coming 
from beneath the trees, was almost invisible. 

The door of the house immediately in front 
of me as I crossed was open, and an elderly 
man-servant out of livery was standing at it, 
looking up and down the pavement by turns. 
It was his air of furtive anxiety that drew 
my attention to him. He was not like a 
man looking for a cab, or waiting for his 





sweetheart ; and I had my eye upon him as 
I stepped upon the pavement before him. 
But my surprise was great when he uttered 
a low exclamation of dismay at sight of me, 
and made as if he would escape; while his 
face, in the full glare of the light, grew so 
pale and terror-stricken that he might 
before have been completely at his ease. 
I was astonished and instinctively stood 
still returning his gaze ; for perhaps twenty 
seconds we remained so, he speechless, and 
his hands fallen by his side. Then, before 
I could move on, as I was in the act of 
doing, he cried, “Oh! Mr. George! Oh! 
Mr. George!” in a tone that rang out in 
the stillness rather as a wail than an 
ordinary cry. 

My name, my surname I mean, is George. 
For a moment I took the address to myself, 
forgetting that the man was a stranger, and 
my heart began to beat more quickly with 
fear of what might have happened. ‘“ What 
is it?”’ Lexclaimed. “What is it?” and I 
shook back from the lower part of my face 
the silk muffler I was wearing. The evening 
was close, but I had been suffering from a 
sore throat. 

He came nearer and peered more closely 
at me, and I dismissed my fear ; for I thought 
that I could see the discovery of his mistake 
dawning upon him. His pallid face, on 
which the pallor was the more noticeable 
as his plump features were those of a man 
with whom the world as a rule went well, 
regained some of its lost colour, and a sigh of 
relief passed his lips. But this feeling was 
only momentary. The joy of escape from 
whatever blow he had thought imminent 
gave place at once to his previous state of 
miserable expectancy of something or other. 

“You took me for another person,” I said, 
preparing to pass on. At that moment I 


could have sworn—I would have given one 
hundred to one twice over—that he was going 
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to say Yes. To my intense astonishment, he 
did not. With a very visible effort he said, 
“No!” 

“Eh! What?” I exclaimed. I had taken 
a step or two. 

“No, sir.” 

“Then what is it?” I said. 
you want, my good fellow?” 

Watching his shuffling indeterminate 
manner I wondered if he were sane. His 
next answer reassured me on that point. 
There was an almost desperate deliberation 
about its manner. “ My master wishes to 
see you, sir, if you will kindly walk in for 
five minutes,” was what he said. 

I should have replied, “Who is your 
master?” if I had been wise; or cried, 
!” and gone my way. But the 


“What do 


“ Nonsense ! 
mind when it is spurred by a_ sudden 
emergency often over-runs the more obvious 
course to adopt a worse. It was possible 
that one of my intimates had taken the 
house, and said in his butler’s presence that 
he wished to see me. Thinking of that I 
answered, “Are you sure of this? Have 
you not made a mistake, my man?” 

With an obstinate sullenness that was new 
in him, he said, No, he had not. Would I 
please to walk in? He stepped briskly 
forward as he spoke, and induced me by a 
kind of gentle urgency to enter the house, 
taking from me with the ease of a trained 
servant my hat, coat, and muffler. Finding 
himself in the course of his duties he gained 
more composure ; while I, being thus treated, 
lost my sense of the strangeness of the pro- 
ceeding, and only awoke to a full conscious- 
ness of my position when he had softly shut 
the door behind us and was in the act of 
putting up the chain. 

Then I confess I looked round a little 
alarmed at my precipitancy. But I 
found the hall spacious, lofty, and dark- 
panelled, the ordinary hall of an old London 
house. The big fireplace was filled with 
plants in flower. There were rugs on the 
floor and a number of chairs with painted 
crests on the backs, and in a corner was an 
old sedan chair, its poles upright against the 
wall. 

No other servants were visible, it is true. 
But apart from this all was in order, all was 
quiet, and any idea of violence was manifestly 
absurd. 

At the same time the affair seemed of the 
strangest. Why should the butler in charge 
of a well-arranged and handsome house—the 
house of an ordinary wealthy gentleman— 
why should he loiter about the open doorway 
as if anxious to feel the presence of his kind ? 
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Why should he show such nervous excite- 
ment and terror as I had witnessed? Why 
should he introduce a stranger ? 

I had reached this point when he led the 
way up stairs. The staircase was wide, the 
steps were low and broad. On either side at the 
head of the flight stood a beautiful Venus of 
white Parian marble. They were not common 
reproductions, and I paused. I could see 
beyond them a Hercules and a Meleager 
of bronze, and delicately tinted draperies 
and ottomans that under the light of a 
silver hanging-lamp—a gem from Malta— 
changed a mere lobby to a fairies’ nook. 
The sight filled me with a certain suspicion ; 
which was dispelled, however, when my hand 
rested for an instant upon the reddish pedestal 
that supported one of the statues. The cold 
touch of the marble was enough for me. 
The pillars were not of composite ; of which 
they certainly would have consisted in a 
gaming-house, or worse. 

Three steps carried me across the lobby 
to a curtained doorway by which the servant 
was waiting. I saw that the “shakes” 
were upon him again. His impatience was so 
ill-concealed that [ was not surprised—though 
I was taken aback—when he dropped the 
mask altogether, and as I passed him— it 
being now too late for me to retreat un- 
discoyered, if the room were occupied—laid 
a trembling hand upon my arm and thrust 
his face close to mine. “Ask how he is! 
Say anything,” he whispered trembling, “no 
matter what, sir! Only, for the love of 
heaven, stay five minutes!” 

He gave me a gentle push forward as he 
spoke—pleasant all this!—-and announced 
in a loud quavering voice, “ Mr. George !”— 
which was true enough. I found myself walk- 
ing round a screen at the same time that 
something in the room, a long dimly-lighted 
room, fell with a brisk rattling sound, and 
there was the scuffling noise of a person, still 
hidden from me by the screen, rising to his 
feet in haste. 

Next moment I was face to face with two 
men. One, a handsome elderly gentleman, 
who wore grey moustaches and would have 
seemed in place at a service club, was still 
in his chair regarding me with a perfectly 
calm unmoved face, as if my entrance at that 
hour were the commonest incident of his life. 
The other had risen and stood looking at me 
askance. He was five-and-twenty years 
younger than his companion and as good- 
looking in a different way. But now his 
face was white and drawn, distorted by the 
same expression of terror—ay, and a darker 
and fiercer terror than that which I had 
EE2 
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already seen upon the servant’s features ; it 
was the face of one in a desperate strait. 
He looked as a man looks who has put all 
he has in the world upon an outsider— and 
done it twice. In that quiet drawing-room 
by the side of his placid companion, with 
nothing whatever in their surroundings to 
account for his emotion, his panic-stricken 
face shocked me inexpressibly. 

They were in evening dress ; and between 
them was a chess-table, its men in disorder : 
almost touching this was another small table 
bearing a tray of Apollinaris water and 
spirits. On this the young man was rest- 
ing one hand as if but for its support he 
would have fallen. 

To add one more fact, I had never seen 
either of them in my life. 

Or wait ; could that be true? If so, it 
must be indeed a nightmare I was suffering. 
For the elder man broke the silence by 
addressing me in a quiet ordinary tone that 
exactly matched his face. “Sit down, 
George,” he said, “don’t stand there. I did 
not expect you this evening.” He held out 
his hand, without rising from his chair, and 


I advanced and shook it in silence. “I 
thought you were in Liverpool. How are 


you!” he continued. 

“Very well, I thank you,” 
mechanically. 

“ Not very well, I should say,” he retorted. 
“You are as hoarse as araven. You have 
a bad cold at best. It is nothing worse, my 
boy, is it?” with anxiety. 

“No, a throat cough; nothing else,” I 
murmured, resigning myself to this astonish- 
ing reception—this evident concern for my 
welfare on the part of a man whom I had 
never seen in my life. 

“That is well!” he answered cheerily. 
Not only did my presence cause him no sur- 
prise. It gave him, without doubt, actual 
pleasure ! 

It was otherwise with his companion ; 
grimly and painfully so indeed. He had 
made no advances to me, spoken no word, 
scarcely altered his position. His eyes he 
had never taken from me. Yet in him there 
was a change. He had discovered, exactly 
as had the butler before him, his mistake. 
The sickly terror was gone from his face, 
and a half-frightened malevolence not much 
more pleasant to witness had taken its place. 
Why this did not break out in any active 
form was part of the general mystery given 
to me to solve. I could only surmise from 


I muttered 


glances which he later cast from time to 


time towards the door, and from the occa- 
sional faint creaking of a board in that 
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direction, that his self-restraint had to do 
with my friend the butler. The inconse- 
quences of dreamland ran through it all: 
why the elder man remained in error ; why 
the younger with that passion on his face 
was tongue-tied ; why the great house was 
so still; why the servant should have mixed 
me up with this business at all—these were 
questions as unanswerable, one as the other. 

And the fog in my mind grew denser 
when the old gentleman turned from me as 
if my presence were a usual thing, and rapped 
the table before him impatiently. “Now, 
Gerald!” cried he in sharp tones, “have 
you put those pieces back? Good heavens! 
I am glad that I have not nerves like yours ! 
Don’t remember the squares, boy? Here, 
give them to me!’’ With a hasty gesture 
of his hand, something like a mesmeric pass 
over the board, he set down the half-dozen 
pieces with a rapid tap! tap! tap! which 
made it abundantly clear that he, at any 
rate, had no doubt of their former positions. 

“You will not mind sitting by until we 
have finished the game?” he continued, 
speaking to me, and in a voice I fancied 
more genial than that which he had used to 
Gerald. “You are anxious to talk to me 
about your letter, George?” he went on 
when I did not answer. “The fact is that 
I have not read the inclosure. Barnes, as 
usual, read the outer letter to me, in which 
you said the matter was private and of 
grave importance ; and I intended to go to 
Laura to-morrow, as you suggested, and get 
her to read the news to me. Now you have 
returned so soon, I am glad that I did not 
trouble her.” 

“Just so, sir,’ I said, listening with all 
my ears ; and wondering. 

“Well I hope there is nothing very bad 
the matter, my boy?” he replied. “ How- 
ever—Gerald ! it is your move !—ten minutes 
more of such play as your brother’s, and I 
shall be at your service.” 

Gerald made a hurried move. The piece 
rattled upon the board as if he had been 
playing the castanets. His father made him 
take it back. I sat watching the twe in 
wonder and silence. What did it all mean! 
Why should Barnes—doubtless behind the 
screen listening—read the outer letter? 
Why must Laura be employed to read the 
inner? Why could not this cultivated and 
refined gentleman before me read his— 
Ah! That much was disclosed to me. A 
mere turn of the hand did it. He had made 


another of those passes over the board, 
and I learned from it what an ordinary 
examination would not have detected. He, 
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the old soldier with the placid face and 
light-blue eyes, was blind! Quite blind! 

I began to see more clearly now, and 
from this moment I took up, at any rate in 
my own mind, a different position. Possibly 
the servant who had impelled me into the 
middle of this had had his own good reasons 
for doing so, as I now began to discern. 
But with a clue to the labyrinth in my hand 
I could no longer move passively at any 
other's impulse. I must act for myself. 
For a while I sat still and made no sign. 
My suspicions were presently confirmed. The 
elder man more than once scolded his oppo- 
nent for playing slowly; in one of these 
intervals he took from an inside pocket of 
his dress waistcoat a small packet. 

“ You had better take your letter, George,” 
he said. “If there are, as you mentioned, 
originals in it, they will be more safe with 
you than with me. You can tell me all 
about it, viva voce, now you are here. Gerald 
will leave us alone presently.” 

He held the papers towards me. To take 
them would be to take an active part in the 
imposture, and I hesitated, my own hand 
half outstretched. But my eyes fell at the 
critical instant upon Master Gerald's face, 
and my scruples took themselves off. He 
was eying the packet with an intense greed, 
and a trembling longing—a very itching of 
the fingers and toes, to fall upon the prey— 
that put an end to my doubts. I rose and 
took the papers. With a quiet, but I think 
significant, look in his direction, I placed 
them in the breast-pocket of my evening 
coat. I had no safer receptacle about me, 
or into that they would have gone. 

“Very well, sir,’ I said. “There is no 
particular hurry. I think the matter will 
keep, as things now are, until to-morrow.” 

“To be sure. You ought not to be out 
with such a cold at night, my boy,’ he 
answered. ‘* You will find a decanter of the 
Scotch whisky you gave me last Christmas 
on the tray. Will you have some with hot 
water and a lemon, George? The servants 
are all at the theatre—Gerald begged a 
holiday for them—but Barnes will get you 
the things in a minute.” 

“Thank you; I won't trouble him. I 
will take some with cold water,” I replied, 
thinking I should gain in this way what I 
wanted—time to think: five minutes to 
myself, while they played. 

But I was out in my reckoning. “I will 
have mine now too,” he said. ‘ Will you 
mix it, Gerald?” 

Gerald jumped up to do it with tolerable 
alacrity. I sat still, preferring to help 


myself, when he should have attended to 
his father—if his father it was. I felt more 
easy now that I had those papers in my 
pocket. The more I thought of it, the more 
certain I became that they were the object 
aimed at by whatever devilry was on foot; 
and that possession of them gave me the 
whip-hand. My young gentleman might 
snarl and show his teeth, but the prize had 
escaped him. 

Perhaps I was a little too confident: a 
little too contemptuous of my opponent ; a 
little too proud of the firmness with which I 
had taken at one and the same time the 
responsibility and the post of vantage. A 
creak of the board behind the screen roused 
me from my thoughts. It fell upon my ear 
trumpet-tongued : a sudden note of warning. 
I glanced up with a start, and a conviction 
that I was being caught napping, and looked 
instinctively towards the young man. He 
was busy at the tray, his back to me. 
Relieved of my fear of I did not know what 
—perhaps a desperate attack upon my pocket, 
[ was removing my eyes, when, in doing so, 
I caught sight of his reflection in a small 
mirror beyond him. Ah! 

What was he busy about? Nothing. 
Absolutely nothing, at the moment. He 
was standing motionless—I could fancy him 
breathless also—a strange listening expres- 
sion on his face; which seemed to me to 
have faded to a greyish tinge. His left-hand 
was clasping a half-filled tumbler: the other 
was at his waistcoat pocket. So he stood 
during perhaps a second or two, a small lamp 
upon the tray before him illumining his 
handsome figure ; and then his eyes, glancing 
up, met the reflection of mine in the mirror. 
Swiftly as the thought itself could pass from 
brain to limb, the hand which had been 
resting in the pocket flashed with a clatter 
among the glasses; and turning almost as 
quickly, he brought one of the latter to the 
chess-table, and set it down unsteadily. 

What had I seen! Nothing; actually 
nothing. Just what Gerald had been doing. 
Yet my heart was going as many strokes to 
the minute asa losing crew. I rose abruptly. 

“Wait a moment, sir,’ I said, as the 
elder man laid his hand upon the glass, “1 
don’t think that Gerald has mixed this quite 
as you like it.” 

He had already lifted it to his lips. I 
looked from him to Gerald. That young 
gentleman’s colour, though he faced me 
hardily, shifted more than once, and he 
seemed to be swallowing a succession of over- 
sized fives-balls ; but his eyes met mine in a 
vicious kind of smile that was not without 
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its gleam of triumph. I was persuaded that 
all was right even before his father said so. 

“ Perhaps you have mixed for me, Gerald?” 
I suggested pleasantly. 

“No!” he answered in sullen defiance. 
He filled a glass with something—perhaps it 
was water—and drank it, his back .towards 
me. He had not spoken so much as a 
single word to me before. 

The blind man’s ear recognised the tone 
now. “I wish you boys would agree better,” 
he said wearily. “Gerald, go to bed. I 
would as soon play chess with an idiot from 
Earlswood. Generally you can play the 
game if you are good for nothing else ; but 
since your brother came in, you have not 
made a move which any one not an imbecile 
would make. Go to bed, boy! Go to bed!” 

I had stepped to the table while he was 
speaking. One of the glasses was full. I 
lifted it with seeming unconcern to my nose. 
There was whisky in it as well as water. 
Then had Gerald mixed for me? At any 
rate, I put the tumbler aside, and helped 
myself afresh. When I set the glass down 
empty, my mind was made up. 

“Gerald does not seem inclined to move, 
sir, so I will,” I said quietly. “TI will call in 
the morning and discuss that matter, if it 
will suit you. But to-night I feel inclined 
to get to bed early.” 

“ Quite right, my boy. I would ask you 
to take a bed here instead of turning out, 
but I suppose that Laura will be expecting 
you. Come in any time to-morrow morning. 
Shall Barnes call a cab for you!” 

“T think I will walk,” I answered, shaking 
the proffered hand. “By the way, sir,” I 
added, “have you heard who is the new 
Home Secretary ?”’ 

“Yes, Henry Matthews,’ he replied. 
“Gerald told me. He had heard it at the 
club.” 

“It is to be hoped that he will have no 
womanish scruples about capital punishment,’ 
I said as if I were incidentally considering the 
appointment. And with that last shot at Mr. 
Gerald—he turned green, I thought, a colour 
which does not go well with a black moustache 
—I walked out of the room, so peaceful, so 
cosy, so softly lighted as it looked, I re- 
member ; and down stairs. I hoped that I 
had paralysed the young fellow, and might 
leave the house without molestation. 

But as I gained the foot of the stairs he 
tapped me on the shoulder. I saw then, 
looking at him, that I had mistaken my 
man. Every trace of the sullen defiance 
which had marked his manner throughout 
the interview up stairs was gone. His face 


was still pale, but it wore a gentle smile as we 
confronted one another under the hall lamp. 
“JT have not the pleasure of knowing you, 
but let me thank you for your help,” he said 
in a low voice, yet with a kind of frank 
spontaneity. “ Barnes’s idea of bringing you 
in was a splendid one, and I am immensely 
obliged to you.” 

“Don’t mention it,” I answered stiffly, 
proceeding with my preparations for going 
out, as if he were not there; although I 
must confess that this complete change in 
him exercised my mind no little. 

“T feel so sure that we may rely upon 
your discretion,’ he went on, ignoring my 
tone, “that I need say nothing about that. 
Of course, we owe you an explanation, but 
as your cold is really yours and not my 
brother’s, you will not mind if I read you 
the riddle to-morrow instead of keeping you 
from your bed to-night ?”’ 

“It will do equally well—indeed better,” 
I said, putting on my overcoat, and buttoning 
it carefully across my chest, while I affected 
to be looking with curiosity at the sedan 
chair. 

He pointed lightly to the place where the 
packet lay. “ You are forgetting the papers,” 
he reminded me. His tone almost com 
pelled the answer, “To be sure.”’ 

But I had pretty well made up my mind, 
and I answered instead, “ Not at all. They 
are quite safe, thank you.” 

“* But you don’t—I beg your pardon 4 
he said, opening his eyes very wide, as if 
some new light were beginning to shine upon 
his mind and he could scarcely believe its 
revelations. “ You don’t really mean that 
you are going to take those papers away 
with you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“* My dear sir!” he remonstrated earnestly. 
“This is preposterous. Pray forgive me the 
reminder, but those papers, as my father 
gave you to understand, are private papers, 
which he supposed himself to be handing to 
my brother George.” 

“Just so!” was all I said. And I took 
a step towards the door. 

“You really mean to take them?” he 
asked, seriously. 





“T do; unless you can _ satisfactorily 
explain the part I have played this even- 
ing. And also make it clear to me that 
you have a right to the possession of the 
papers.” 

“Confound it! If I must do so to-night, 
I must!” he said reluctantly. “1 trust to 
your honour, sir, to keep the explanation 
secret.” I bowed, and he resumed. “ My 
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elder brother and I are in business together. 
Lately we have had losses which have crippled 
us so severely that we decided to disclose them 
to Sir Charles and ask his help. George did 
so yesterday by letter, giving certain notes 
of our liabilities. You ask why he did not 
make such a statement by word of mouth ? 
Because he had to go to Liverpool at a 
moment’s notice to make a last effort to 
arrange the matter. And as for me,” with 
a curious grimace, “ my father would as soon 
discuss business with his dog! Sooner!” 

“Well?” I said. He had paused, and 
was absently flicking the blossoms off the 
geraniums in the fireplace with his pocket- 
handkerchief, looking moodily at his work the 
while. I cannot remember noticing the 
handkerchief, yet I seem to be able to see 
it now. It had a red border, and was heavily 
scented with white rose. ‘ Well ?”’ 

“ Well,” he continued, with a visible effort, 
“my father has been ailing lately, and this 
morning his usual doctor made him see 
Bristowe. He is an authority on heart-disease, 
as you doubtless know ; and his opinion is,” 
he added in a lower voice and with some 
emotion, “that even a slight shock may 
prove fatal.” 

1 began to feel hot and uncomfortable. 
What was I to think? The packet was 
becoming as lead in my pocket. 

“Of course,” he resumed more briskly, 
“that threw our difficulties into the shade at 
onee ; and my first impulse was to get these 
papers from him. Don’t you see that? All 
day I have been trying in vain to effect it. 
I took Barnes, who is an old servant, partially 
into my confidence, but we could think of no 
plan. My father, like many people who 
have lost their sight, is jealous, and I was at 
my wits’ end, when Barnes brought you up. 
Your likeness,” he added in a parenthesis, 
looking at me reflectively, “to George put 
the idea into his head, I fancy? Yes, it 
must have been so. When I heard you 
announced, for a moment I thought that 
you were George.” 

“ And you called up a look of the warmest 
welcome,” I put in dryly. 

He coloured, but answered almost imme- 
diately, “I was afraid that he would assume 
that the governor had read his letter, and 
blurt out something about it. Good lord! 
if you knew the funk in which I have been 
all the evening lest my father should ask 
either of us to read the letter!” and he 
gathered up his handkerchief with a sigh 
of relief, and wiped his forehead. 

“T could see it very plainly,” I answered, 
going slowly in my mind over what he had 


told me. If the truth must be confessed, I 
was in no slight quandary what I should do, 
or what I should believe. Was this really 
the key to it all? Dared I doubt it? or 
that that which I had constructed was a 
mare’s nest,—the mere framework of a 
mare’s nest. For the life of me I could 
not tell ! 

“Well?” he said presently, looking up 
with an offended air. “Is there anything 
else I can explain? or will you have the 
kindness to return my property to me now?” 

“ There is one thing, about which I should 
like to ask a question,” I said. 

“ Ask on,” he replied; and I wondered 
whether there was not a little too much of 
bravado in the tone of sufferance he 
assumed, 

“Why do you carry I went on, 
raising my eyes to his, and pausing on the 
word an instant—* that little medicament— 
you know what I mean—in your waistcoat 
pocket, my friend?” 

He perceptibly flinched. “I don’t quite 
—quite understand,” he began to stammer. 
Then he changed his tone and went on 
rapidly, “ No! I will be frank with you, 
Mr.— Mr. , 

“ George,” I said, calmly. 

“Ah, indeed?” a trifle surprised, “ Mr. 
George! Well, it issomething Bristowe gave 
me this morning to be administered to my 
father—without his knowledge, if possible— 
whenever he grows excited. I did not think 
that you had seen it.” 

Nor had I. 1 had only inferred its pre- 
sence. But having inferred rightly once, I 
was inclined to trust my inference farther. 
Moreover while he gave this explanation, his 
breath came and went so quickly that my 
former suspicions returned. I was ready 
for him when he said, “‘ Now I will trouble 
you, if you please, for those papers?” and 
held out his hand. 

“T cannot give them to you,’ I replied, 
point blank. 

“You cannot give them to me now?” he 
repeated. rn 

“No. Moreover the packet is sealed. I 
do not see, on second thoughts, what harm 
I can do you—now that it is out of your 
father’s hands—by keeping it until to-mor- 
row, when I will return it to your brother, 
from whom it came.” 

“ He will not be in London,” he answered 
doggedly. He stepped between me and the 
door with looks which I did not like. At the 
same time I felt that some allowance must 
be made for a man treated in this way. 

“I am sorry,” I said, “but I cannot 
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do what you ask. I will do this, how- 
ever. If you think the delay of import- 
ance, and will give me your brother’s address 
in Liverpool, 1 will undertake to post the 
letters to him at once.” 

He considered the offer, eying me the 
while with the same disfavour which he had 
exhibited in the drawing-room. At last he 
said slowly, “If you will do that?” 

“T will,’ I repeated. “I will do it imme- 
diately.” 

He gave me the direction—“ George 
Ritherdon, at the London and North-Western 
Hotel, Liverpool,” and in return I gave him 
my own name and address. Then I parted 
from him, with a civil good-night on either 
side—and little liking I fancy—the clocks 
striking midnight, and the servants coming 
in as I passed out into the cool darkness of 
the square. 

Late as it was, I went straight to my club, 
determined that as I had assumed the 
responsibility there should be no laches on 
my part. There I placed the packet, to- 
gether with a short note explaining how 
it came into my possession, in an outer 
envelope, and dropped the whole duly 
directed and stamped into the nearest pillar 
box. I could not register it at that hour, 
and rather than wait until next morning, I 
omitted the precaution, merely requesting Mr. 
Ritherdon to acknowledge its receipt. 

Well, some days passed during which it 
may be imagined that I thought no little 
about my odd experience. It was the story 
of the Lady and the Tiger over again. I 
had the choice of two alternatives at least. 
I might either believe the young fellow’s 
story, which certainly had the merit of 
explaining in a fairly probable manner an 
occurrence of so odd a character as not to 
lend itself freely to explanation. Or I might 
disbelieve his story, plausible in its very 
strangeness as it was, in favour of my own 
vague suspicions. Which was I to do? 

Well, I set out by preferring the former 
alternative. This, notwithstanding that I had 
to some extent committed myself against it by 
withholding the papers. But with each day 
that passed without bringing me an answer 
from Liverpool, I leaned more and more 
to the other side. I began to pin my faith 
to the tiger, adding each morning a point to 
the odds in the animal’s favour. So it went 
on until ten days had passed. 

Then a little out of curiosity, but more, 
I gravely declare, because I thought it the 
right thing to do, I resolved to seek out 
George Ritherdon. I had no difficulty in 
learning where he might be found. I turned 


up the firm of Ritherdon Brothers (George 
and Gerald), cotton-spinners and India 
merchants, in the first directory I consulted. 
And about noon the next day I called at 
their place of business, and sent in my card 
to the senior partner. I waited five minutes 
—curiously scanned by the porter, who no 
Coubt saw a likeness between me and his 
employer—and then I was admitted to the 
latter’s room. 

He was a tall man with a fair beard, not 
one whit like Gerald, and yet tolerably good 
looking ; if I say more I shall seem to be 
describing myself. I fancied him to be 
balder about the temples, however, and 
greyer and more careworn than the man I 
am in the habit of seeing in my shaving- 
glass. His eyes, too, had a hard look, and 
he seemed in ill-health. All these things I 
took in later. At the time I only noticed 
his clothes. ‘So the old gentleman is dead,” 
I thought, “and the young one’s tale is true 
after all!’ George Ritherdon was in deep 
mourning. 

“T wrote to you,’ I began, taking the 
seat to which he pointed, “about a fortnight 
ago.” 

He looked at my card, which he held in 
his hand. “I think not,’ he said slowly. 

“Yes,” I repeated. ‘ You were then at 
the London and North-Western Hotel, at 
Liverpool.” 

He was stepping to his writing-table, but 
he stopped abruptly. “ I was in Liverpool,” 
he answered in a different tone, “ but I was 
not at that hotel. You are thinking of my 
brother, are you not ?”’ 

“No,” I said. ‘It was your brother who 
told me you were there.” 

“Perhaps you had better explain what 
was the subject of your letter,’ he suggested, 
speaking in the weary tone of one returning 
to a painful matter. “I have been through 
a great trouble lately, and this may well 
have been overlooked.” 

I said I would, and as briefly as possible I 
told the main facts of my strange visit in 
Fitzhardinge Square. He was much moved, 
walking up and down the room as he listened, 
and giving vent to exclamations from time 
to time, until I came to the arrangement I 
had finally made with his brother. Then he 
raised his hand as one might do in pain. 

“Enough!” he said abruptly. “Barnes 
told me.a rambling tale of some stranger. 
I understand it all now.” 

“So do I, I think!” I replied dryly. 
“Your brother went to Liverpool, and 
received the papers in your name?” 

He murmured what I took for “ Yes.” 
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But he did not utter a single word of acknow- 
ledgment to me, or of reprobation of his 
brother’s deceit. I thought some such word 
should have been spoken; and I let my 
feelings carry me away. “ Let me tell you,” 
I said, warmly, “ that your brother is a——’ 

“Hush!” he said, holding up his hand 
again. “ He is dead.” 

“Dead!” I repeated, shocked and amazed. 

“Have you not read of it in the papers? 
It is in all the papers,” he said wearily. 
“He committed suicide—God forgive me for 
it!—at Liverpool, at the hotel you have 
mentioned, and the day after you saw him.” 

And so it was. He had committed some 
serious forgery—he had always been wild, 
though his father, slow to see it; had only 
lately closed his purse to him—and the forged 
signatures had come into his brother’s power. 
He had cheated his brother before. There 
had long been bad blood between them, the 
one being as cold business-like and masterful 
as the other was idle and jealous. 

“T told him,” the elder said to me, shading 
his eyes with his hand “ that I should let him 
be prosecuted—that I would not protect or 
shelter him. The threat nearly drove him 
mad; and while it was hanging over him, 
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| wrote to disclose the matter to Sir Charles. 
Gerald thought his last chance lay in 
recovering this letter unread. The proofs 
against him destroyed, he might laugh at 
me. His first attempts failed; and then 
he planned with Barnes’ cognisance to get 
possession of the packet by drugging my 
father’s whisky. Barnes’ courage deserted 
him ; he called you in, and —and you know 
the rest.” 

** But,” I said softly, “your brother did 
get the letter—at Liverpool.” 

George Ritherdon groaned. 
said, “he did. But the proofs. were not 
enclosed, After writing the outside letter 
[ changed my mind, and withheld them, 
explaining my reasons within. He found his 
plot laid in vain ; and it was under the shock 
of this disappointment— the packet lay 
before him, re-sealed and directed to me— 
that he—that he did it. Poor Gerald!” 

“Poor Gerald!” I said. What else re- 
mained to be said? 

It may be a survival of superstition, yet, 
when I dine in Baker Street now, I take 
some care to go home by any other route 
than that through Fitzhardinge Square. 
Srantey J. WEYMAN. 


“ Yes,” he 
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From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. 


THE COUNTRY OF GEORGE SAND. 


FRANCE, so rich in landscape painters, is 
poor in landscape poets. England, less than 
half her size, and more than twice as much 
disfigured by the spread of industrialism, 
and the gloom of her climate, has had twenty 
master singers in verse and in prose for her 
scanty woods, her threads of rivers, her 
lowly hills and rain-bound lakes, for one that 
has France—where Nature presents more 
variety of picturesque aspect than in any 
other country in Europe. What kind of 
scenery is the object of the tourist’s search, 
but he may find it without going out of her 
boundaries? The mountain-seeker amid the 
rocky chains of Auvergne, and the romantic 
Vosges, the snows of the Jura Alps on the 
one hand, the cascades of the Pyrenees on 
the other; the sea-worshipper on the wild 
Normandy and Brittany coasts ; the lover of 
trees in the forests of Fontainebleau, or of 
Touraine, and the pine-woods of Arcachon. 
Pastoral nature, too, here offers infinite 
choice of subjects, as you pass from the 
farmsteads of Picardy, where you might 


fancy yourself in Sussex, through the vine- 
lands of Champagne and Burgundy, to the 
olive, palm, and pomegranate plantations on 
the Mediterranean shores. 

But if her poets of nature have been few in 
number, she owns in George Sand one of the 
very highest order. Not one of those who need 
a Sorrento or a Chamounix, or even a Win- 
dermere or the Trossachs to delight and 
inspire them, but one whose communion with 
nature was so close and deep that the 
commonest beauties of the country would 
do this—the wild briar-rose in the hedge, 
the white-veined ivy on the rock, the water- 
lily among the sedges in the ditch, the sand- 
martin skimming the mere. 

“A man is worth little who cannot like 
the place he belongs to,” says the shrewd 
old peasant in one of her rural tales, and 
the phrase from the pen of George Sand is 
significant. Le Berry, to which she belonged, 
and which she learnt to love well, would 
certainly have been rejected by many a 
“poetic child” as no meet nurse for his 
faculty, or subject for his muse, 

Travellers from Orleans to 


the south, 
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whether proceeding by Chateauroux to 
Limoges, or by Bourges to Clermont, if they 
remark on the country at all, do so only to 
set it down as flat and utterly unattractive. 
Those whose notions of Berry are derived 
from George Sand’s pastoral romauces, as of 
a land of pleasant woods and ruined chdteaua:, 
of fresh-flowing streams and picturesque 
rustics, will espy no hint of such things from 
the windows of their express. But let them 
not therefore follow those town-bred critics, 
who never having seen the inside of a farm- 
kitchen except in oils on the walls of the 
Salon, or spoken to a peasant except to ask 
him the way, passed hasty condemnation on 
the rustic world she described, pronouncing 
the personages unreal, the scenery imaginary. 
Who has sufficient curiosity and interest in 
a great name to induce him to penetrate 
further? If he has plenty of patience, good 
walking powers, and no objection to roughing 
it, he will get his reward. 

The traveller from the north will quit the 
main line at Chateauroux, where there is 
nothing likely to detain him except the 
unpunctuality of the trains. Hence the 
recently-opened cross-line to Montlugon will 
convey him to the eighteen-miles-distant little 
town of La Chatre—the best centre for his 
excursions—passing through the heart of 
the district he comes to explore. 

But first a strange, sterile tract of land, 
some nine miles long, with the minimum of 
animal and vegetable life about it, has to be 
traversed. The most ardent nature-enthusiast 
could here hit on nothing to admire but the 
pretty red cattle feeding among masses of 
tall, golden-flowering broom. Vestiges of 
cultivation, a thin sprinkling of cottages, 
just save “ La Brande,” as they call it, from 
being altogether desolate and void, as when 
George Sand, at eight years old, was once 
here benighted whilst journeying with her 
mother from Paris to Nohant, their country 
home. From Chateauroux onwards no dili- 
gence ran in those days. The travellers 
started in a patache, the indigenous vehicle 


of that period, described as “long and 
low like a coffin, without springs, but 


with wheels as high as the hood, a hood of 
wicker-work lined with plastered clay, lumps 
of which were shaken down on our heads at 
every jolt.” Among the network of tracks 
made by carts crossing this marshy desert, 
the main road was indistinguishable, and the 
boy-driver soon went astray. After mean- 
dering about for five hours, the patache, after 
dark, stuck fast in a quagmire, and the 
patachon decamped, leaving his party to 
bivouac, with the mists rising from the 
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marshes and the croaking frogs for all 
company, till towards midnight he returned, 
bringing human aid and two stout cart horses 
to extricate his load. Thirty years later 
George Sand reproduced this incident of her 
childhood in the opening to Le Meunier 
@ Anyibault. 

From this sad Sologne in Berry we pass 
suddenly into a comparative Eden of culture, 
well-watered by the Indre and its tributaries 
—the Vauvre, the Couarde, the Igneraie, the 
Bouzanne. Here we enter that rural district 
whose humble beauties and whose peasant 
population she so happily delineated, and 
which she called her “Vallée Noire”—a 
fancy name for an obscure nook—for though 
geographically speaking a valley, it is no 
valley in the picturesque sense, and the dark 
hue of its vegetation would never striko a 
casual observer. It is more than fifty years 
since George Sand first charmed a reading- 
public, then accustomed to look for more far- 
fetched scenes and characters in a romance, 
by her simple pictures of the solitary green 
lanes and copses, the shady streams and 
secluded farmsteads of the homme of her 
childhood. The strange thing is that places 
and people should still answer as faithfully 
as they do to her descriptions. The sons of 
this soil are slow, and incredibly conservative. 
A Berrichon train, as behoves it, is a more 
leisurely means of transit than even the 
diligence it has superseded. Many of the 
peasant passengers have never seen a rail- 
way before, and in the business of getting 
in and out, the opening and closing of doors 
and windows, show the most naive embarrass- 
ment. The children whimper and have to 
be pacified by their elders, whose satisfaction 
in their newly acquired railway is tempered 
by instinctive distrust of the innovation 
as such. 

La Chatre, the third station, is reached 
at last. A very pretty town is La Chatre, 
with its sloping streets, its gardens of 
flowering trees and shrubs, its one or two 
old wooden houses, and, above all, its pleasant 
site on a gentle eminence, with the Indre 
curling through the far-stretching meadows 
at its base. George Sand has described it in 
André, and elsewhere, and is by no means 
flattering to its inhabitants, from whom she 
had endured much in the way of slander and 
misconception, but who have lately, however, 
erected a statue in her honour. Probably 
they are much as she represents them, and 
no doubt if another prophet or wise person 
were to arise in their midst he would be 
stoned directly ; but the ordinary traveller 
will feel favourably disposed towards a town 
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that offers him such hospit- 
able entertainment. St. 
Germain, patron saint of 
Berry, here presides over 
an inn still free from 
modern hotel iniquities. Old 
chicken, tinned provisions, 
doctored wines, yesterday’s 
salad, and a bill that ex- 
tends unexpectedly like a 
telescope, are abuses as yet 
uncontemplated at La 
Chatre. It would miscon- 
strue your motives, destroy 
your reputation without a 
pang, but it conscientiously 
respects your digestion, and 
shows forbearance towards 
your purse, 
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To reach Nohant from 
La Chatre, the traveller 
must return in the direc- 
tion of Chateauroux for 
three miles. Whoever takes 
them along the highroad 
is likely to be confirmed 
in the suspicion that George 
Sand dreamt the beauties 
she extolled, for a dustier 
and less interesting road, 
leading through flatter and 
more monotonous-looking 
country, was never trodden 
underfoot of man. It is 
better to lose your way in 
the cross-lanes than to find 
it on this highway of the 
Republic. But a pleasant footpath strikes 
off by the Indre, just outside the town, 
ascending the river as far as Montgivray, a 
secluded village grouped round a chdteau— 
the residence of George Sand’s daughter, 
Madame Clésinger—and leads hence across 
corn and clover fields for the remainder of 
the distance. Already you may fancy your- 
self among the pages of a pastoral romance ; 
each step renews afresh the impressions of 
those pictures, so faithfully simple yet not 
without charm, of a landscape, “sweet to 
the eye and the mind. Pasture meadows, 
bordered by willow, alder, ash, and poplar 
trees ; a few scattered cottages; the Indre, 
a deep and silent stream winding like a slow- 
worm asleep in the grass, mysteriously 
shrouded by the changeless shade of the 











OLD WOODEN HOUSE AT LA CHATRE, 
From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. 


closely-planted trees on each bank; large 
cows ruminating, with grave looks; foals 
bounding by their mothers’ sides ; a miller 
with his sack trotting by on a lean horse, 
singing to beguile the stony way; a mill or 
two on the river, with the waters bubbling 
white from their sluices, and their pretty 
rustic bridges; an old crone_ spinning, 
crouched behind a bush, whilst her flock of 
geese make havoc in the neighbour’s field: 
such are the striking effects in our rustic 
picture.” 

We rejoin the high road just opposite 
Nohant. A long, low, grey, two-storied 
maison de campagne, looking out between 
two fine cedars across a shady lawn to the 
road, from which the lawn is separated only 
by a low brick wall, such is George Sand’s 

















“ chdteau.” The carriage entrance, French 
fashion, is at the back, through the gates of 
a courtyard, flanked by stables, outhouses, 
and gardener’s lodge. A cluster of cottages, 
a miniature church, with an ancient porch 
and red-tiled conical tower, and a little grave- 
ard enclosed by a hedge, represent the 
hamlet of Nohant. 

The interior of the house which, since the 
death of George Sand, in 1876, has remained 
unaltered by her son, its present possessor, 
is plain, and furnished with extreme sim- 
plicity. A wide stone staircase with a bold 
sweep, cleverly constructed, gives a good 
effect to the little entrance-hall. The most 
interesting features for the visitor in the 
three ground-floor sitting-rooms opening into 
each other, en suite, are the excellent portraits 
of George Sand by Calamatta and Couture, 
her bust, by Clésinger, two charming like- 
nesses of her son and daughter in their 
childhood, and the portraits of her mother 
and of her paternal ancestor, Maurice de 
Saxe. Somewhat apart from house and 
lawn stretches away a delightful flower- 
garden, not kept too trim, and full of 
bright blossoms, such as pinks, columbines, 
pansies, love-in-a-mist, and with spreading 
rose-thickets of the flame-coloured Austrian 
briar. The brick wall bordering it on one 
side skirts the village cemetery, and com- 
municates by a gate with the plot where, 
amid the graves of four generations of her 
kindred, George Sand’s own tomb rises, 
almost under the shadow of her house and 
home. Along the other side of the garden, 
screening it from the road, stands a little 
wood intersected with winding footpaths that 
disguise its limited extent. It is a mere 
grove of elms and maples, limes and lilacs, 
but carpeted with periwinkles and violets, 
and alive with singing-birds, it is a charming 
haunt in spring and summer—a very poet's 
hermitage. 

Never, perhaps, were the life and works 
of a great writer so closely associated with 
a single home as in the case of George 
Sand. At four years old her acquaintance 
with rural life in this remote nook began, 
and it lasted until her death—that is, for 
nearly seventy years—virtually without a 
break. 

As a child—an only child—she was thrown 
for companionship on the rustic lasses and 
lads of her own age. She took part in their 
work of tending little lambs, ransacking the 
thickets for stray eggs laid by the hens, 
gathering in the orchard fruits, or leaves to 
provide litter for the flocks in winter. She took 
part in their play, as described by herself : “ I 
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knew the field, the lane, where I should find 
Fanchon and Pierrot, Rosette, Liline or 
Sylvain. We made raids in the ditches, the 
bushes, the streams. We kept our flocks, or 
rather we didn’t keep them, but let sheep 
and goats eat their fill of green corn, whilst 
we romped like mad things, or lunched on 
the grass off our cake, our cheese and our 
brown bread. We never scrupled to milk 
the goats and the ewes, ur even the cows 
and the mares, if not too refractory. We 
cooked birds and potatoes in hot ashes. 
Pears and crab-apples, sloes and blackberries 
—for us everything was a treat.” 

Close by the church the courtyard-gate 
opens upon the village green, overshadowed by 
tall limes. Here, on autumn evenings, the 
men would come out to beat the hemp, the 
women sitting by knitting, and beguile the 
hours by story-telling. The air itself then 
seemed full of uncanny noises. Now came 
the plaintive cry overhead of a passing cloud 
of migrating storks; now the lugubrious 
creak of an orchard-bough, fruit-overladen ; 
then the thud of an apple falling to the 
ground, followed by the rustling in the bushes 
of some scared truant dog. Old superstitions 
die hard in so sequestered, sparsely populated 
a district, and you may still in Berry hear 
tales of haunted castles, of divination, of 
spells for raising the evil one, and of be- 
witched creatures who, in the harmless shape 
of sheep or goat, come and bleat at your 
door o’ nights ; but woe to him who opens! 
This belief in ghost animals, in particular, 
was deeply rooted in the minds of the 
peasantry ; and half a century ago legends 
of were-wolves, of golden heifers, and white 
hares mounting guard over hidden treasures, 
were received in all good faith. 

“Tn vain,” writes George Sand, in her 
reminiscences, “the maids would come with 
a warning that it was too late to stay out-of- 
doors, and that bed-time was long past. 
They themselves were dying to stop and 
listen. What terror to cross the green to 
get home! How dark the church-porch 
looked, how black and how thick the shadow 
of the old trees! As for the cemetery—we 
never saw it at all—we shut our eyes as we 
rushed past.” 

The scenes of those pastoral stories which 
among the author’s works are those, perhaps, 
most widely popular in this country—La 
Mare au Diable, Francois le Champi, La 
Petite Fadette, Le Meunier d Angibault, Les 
Maitres Sonneurs, are all laid in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nohant. The country, which 
is mainly agricultural, presents for miles, in 
all directions, the same placid, not to say 
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From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. 


stolid, character. The changes wrought by 
the construction of new military roads and 
bridges, and by the destruction of timber, 
must have broken up many a picturesque 
nook. Still it can never have possessed any 
striking beauty ; and to this day places and 
people remain in essentials as they appear in 
her pages. All she pointed out exists, or 


existed, though 
looked it. 

And in most of these rural sketches of 
hers, though they have the sort of fasci- 
nation of a romance, or even of a fairy tale, 
she restricts herself to simple, nay, everyday 
features. Take La Mare au Diable—the 
history of the afternoon’s ride of the little 


another might have over- 
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peasant cavalcade from Nohant to Fourche, 
some ten miles off. They are almost there 
when they take the wrong way through the 
wood, and a thick white mist comes on, 
obliging them to dismount. Their nag breaks 
away from its tether, and to find her and 
take their bearings, they must wait till the 
fog disperses, benighted meantime beside the 
haunted tarn. The picture of their halt 
is made up of familiar touches—yet who 
can ever forget it?— the woodland mere 
reflecting the glow of their gipsy fire, the 
clinging white mist, shifting now and then 
and letting the stars pierce through the trees, 
showing the silvery white birch stems, the 
dark lichened trunks of the oaks, and the 
moss glittering with dew. 

So in Francois le Champi, and La Petite 
Fadette, the rustic background that so vividly 
impresses us owes nothing to any wonder of 
creation. All is in the power of the poet’s mind 
to perceive, the poet’s hand to reproduce. 

The rustic population furnished some really 
remarkable material, and even a passing 
traveller will be struck by the individuality, 
the sturdy independence of character that 
stamps this prosperous but isolated people. 
The French peasant proprietor is here seen 
at his best. The land, as the old chronicler 
says of it, is “flat, fertile, and delectable ; 
not only on account of the multitude and 
variety of trees, plants, and fruits that grow 
there, but for its mild and temperate climate, 
which makes the men of this country strong, 
healthy, and of good cheer.” The cultivators, 
mostly, are well off ; the women do no field- 
work, and an aspect of contentment and self- 
respect, far from general in rural France, 
prevails everywhere. But in drawing peasant 
characters, as well as rustic scenery, a hand 
so cunning as that of George Sand needed 
not to select the most striking subjects. 
Germain and Marie, Francois and Madeleine, 
Sylvain, Landry, and Fanchon Fadet, interest 
and please us, yet without ever saying or 
doing anything very remarkable or out of 
keeping with a narrow range of ideas and 
experience. 

About half a mile from Nohant is the 
village of St. Chartier, which recalls Les 
Maitres Sonneurs, the only one of George 
Sand’s novels in which Nohant figures by 
name. This pastoral romance of the olden 
time might seem at first to have little to do 
with the Nohant of today. Imagination 
must go back a century, to a date when roads 
did not exist in Berry, and forests did ; when 
the transport of commodities was carried on 
by a service of mules ; when trades had their 
strictly-ordered guilds and confraternities, 


and the petty quarrels and jealousies of the 
master-pipers ran high, and furnished as 
dramatic material as those of the Niirnberg 
singers ; the day of distinctive costumes and 
picturesque contrasts—the muleteers with 
their blackened faces and evil repute, and 
their droves of pack-mules laden with char- 
coal ; the St. John’s eve festivities, and pretty 
floral Mayday customs. Old Berry has passed 
away, but the Berrichon peasant still faith- 
fully reflects his prototype in these pages, 
where his conspicuous characteristics of pru- 
dence, suspicion of strangers, aversion to 
change and progress, indifference toall but use- 
ful qualities, are indicated by so many little 
touches. So when visiting the next province 
for the first time, he notes its abundance of 
wild-flowers and herbs, “ sweet-smelling, but 
by no means good for the pasture,” and when 
at the village feast the stranger treats the 
company to better dance music than Nohant 
ever heard before, their crowning satisfaction 
lies confessedly in the fact that this piper 
required no payment. 

The once picturesque ruined castle of St. 
Chartier — whose extensive subterranean 
vaults play so important a part in Les Maitres 
Sonneurs as the chosen resort of the confra- 
ternity of viliage pipers, there to play off, un- 
molested, certain mummeries of “ initiation,” 
a mask for their sinister designs on an 
obnoxious comrade—has been rebuilt as a 
modern residence. Once it was a formidable 
stronghold, and, like those of La Chitre, 
Ste. Sévére, and others in the neighbourhood, 
was the scene of many a sharp struggle be- 
tween French and English in the fourteenth 
century, when this district was overrun by 
the army of the Black Prince. Of the existing 
chateaux whose names often recur in the 
pages of George Sand, those of Lys St. 
George, of Briantes, and La Motte Seuilly, 
still preserve their old characteristics and 
picturesque interest ; Le Magnier is an at- 
tractive specimen of a French country-house ; 
Ars, near the high road from La Chatre to 
Nohant, a goodly habitation in the Renais- 
sance style, ascribed by tradition to Diane 
de Poitiers. Most of these chdteaux will be 
found duly occupied by their owners, and the 
chdtelains to belong to the commercial class. 
There are no large estates, nor, at present, 
signs of excessive subdivision of the land. 
Nowhere does the traveller meet with those 
jarring contrasts of the extremes of wealth 
and of poverty, which present so painful and 
perplexing a problem to modern thinkers. 
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Of all highly civilised countries France is 
perhaps that in which the tourist, off the 
beaten track, has most to rough it. The 
people are not prepared for him, and their 
thrifty habits of life leave no margin for 
emergencies. Berry is so far an exception 
in that food there is so plentiful that the 
traveller who shares the repast of the rustic 


OLD CHATEAU, 


From a Drawing by A. 


tavern-keeper, at whose door he happens to 
drop in, has no reason to complain. Beef- 
steak cooked in hot ashes, potatoes, salad, 
bread, butter, cheese, and light wine will 
be offered him in abundance and excellence. 
But no facilities for exploring the country 
must be expected. Conveyances are few 
and evil, and unutterably slow. As George 
Sand puts it: “ You are in a country where 
the spits turn more slowly than other spits. 
As for our tables, I doubt their turning at 
all. If turn they did, it would be with such 
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deadly deliberation that the most ardent 
adepts would fall asleep instead of asking 
them questions.” 

From La Chatre the easiest way of ap- 
proaching the picturesque Creuse country— 
well worth visiting for its own sake, as well 
as for its associations with George Sand and 
her romances—is probably to take the train 
to Chateauroux, and thence to Argenton, 
ascending the stream on foot from this point 
to Gargilesse, Chiteaubrun and Crozant—a 





NEAR NOHANT. 


D. M‘CorMick. 


pleasant walking-trip of two or three days. 
Or it may be made in the reverse direction, 
from Crozant, by taking the diligence from 
La Chiatre to Aigurande, whence Crozant 
may be reached by carriage in four hours ; a 
drive whose main attraction is that it takes 
you further into the heart of the country 
where the railway has not yet been, and 
where nature is still allowed her own way. 
“The real country,” George Sand would call 
it—as distinguished from the country near 
town—where the properties run into each 
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CHATEAU DE CLUIS. 


From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormicx. 


other, with a stone or a bush for a landmark, 
and the hedges are allowed free growth, the 
hedgerow flowers to expand in all their 
natural beauty ; “and the ivy for years has 
obstructed the way, without danger of dis- 
turbing the minds of the police.” 

Our ancient diligence might be the same 
as that in which La Petite Fadette, forty 
years ago, travelled with her bundle. The 


road is excellent, but from the jolts you 
might suppose you were driving across a 
ploughed field. This does not prevent our 
Berrichon peasant fellow-traveller from sleep- 
ing placidly for the three hours and more 
that the stage of about a dozen miles occupies. 
Aigurande affords a tempting view of the 
distant blue mountains of Auvergne. The 
innkeeper was a remarkable specimen of the 
FF 
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dignified, intelligent, conservative, ignorant, 
independent French peasant of the better 
sort ; a type absolutely without its fellow in 
England—at least among the lower classes. 
The enterprise of a journey from England 
to Berry struck him as wonderful, but he 
approved it, and spoke contemptuously of 
the stay-at-home indolence of his countrymen. 
Still, at twelve in the morning he considered 
the day’s work as over, and was startled at 
our intention of proceeding to Crozant the 
same afternoon! With his son Octave for 
our driver we started off, taking the longest 
way, for Aigurande knows nothing of the 
cross-roads, and little more than you do 
yourself of the country. A few miles away 
its aspect changes; chestnut trees and a 
rocky soil replace the poplars and pastures 
of the Indre. Readers of Manon, Madame 
Sand’s latest rustic novel, will remember that 
they are passing through those country wilds 
where Nanon and her fellow-fugitives are 
described as taking refuge from the Terror, 
and leading awhile a Robinson Crusoe sort 
of existence in the shelter of a stone quarry, 
subsisting on chestnuts, wild-fruits, and fish 
fresh from the stream. 

We meet the Creuse first near Eguzon, 
rushing between steep sloping banks over its 
rocky bed; but we soon lose it again, and 
traverse a monotonous plateau, apparently 
endless. Octave loses patience at last. 
“Where is this Crozant?” he asks incredu- 
lously of an old dame knitting by the hedge, 
as if a doubt had crossed him of our destin- 
ation’s existence. ‘Not so far off,” she 


replies, adding with sly malice, “but you're . 


not there yet.” At sunset, we reach it ; and 
own that a place so well worth seeing was 
worth a long drive to get there. 

Crozant village is a mere handful of white 
cottages round a church. The largest cottage 
styles itself “ Rendezvous des Touristes,” 
and is a comfortable little inn, a favourite 
resort of French landscape painters. As at 
the famous Hétel Ganne, on the borders of 
Fontainebleau forest, they have left here 
numerous mementoes of their visits, in 
paintings on panels, walls, and doors. Pass- 
ing through the village, beyond the church 
the traveller emerges abruptly on the brow 
of a greén hill, where, before him, rise ‘the 
ruins of Crozant Castle. Forty years ago, 
in Le Péché de M. Antoine, George Sand 
wrote that description of this spot which has 
been quoted since in every handbook to the 
Creuse country. The scene is unchanged in 
its romantic beauty. Certainly an eyesore 
of a notice-board stands there to warn you 
that if you do not pay the tax to the warden 


of the ruins, you will be fined. You think 
it is a practical joke, for no warden, no lodge, 
is visible, not a creature in sight, excepting 
a decrepit herdswoman driving home her few 
sheep and goats from the mountain side. 
She extends her skinny palm as you pass, 
and you take her for a beggar. But she is 
the State-appointed official, a shepherdess 
seneschal well in keeping with the scene. 

The glory of these ruins is their admirable 
situation. Those acquainted with the splendid 
rocky eyrie of Carreg Cennen, near Llandilo, 
South Wales, will here be forcibly reminded 
of it. The landscape at Crozant is on a 
smaller scale, but more picturesque. Broken 
fragments of the ruin stretch along the pro- 
montory,at the head of which stands a solitary 
tower, with the hills on each side sloping 
down to the bed of a river, the Creuse on 
the one hand, the Sedelle on the other, whose 
waters, dashing over huge blocks of stone, 
meet noisily at the foot of the headland 
underneath the tower. It is a rough scramble 
down to the margin of the stream. From 
below, mountain ruin and mountain rocks 
are indistinguishable from each other ; the 
village lies concealed behind the hill; not a 
sign of life, except a mill on the Sedelle, and 
the goats browsing on the slopes, breaks the 
loneliness of that sentinel tower. Its history 
is unknown, but tradition assigns its origin 
to the Saracens. George Sand liked a pic- 
turesque background for the love scene of 
her novel, and could hardly have found one 
more fitly romantic than this for the un- 
expected meeting of chivalrous Emile and 
golden-haired Gilberte, who, straying away 
from their party, go clambering over the 
rocks, ascending the Sedelle together, and 
stopping to rest among the foxgloves and 
fern, where Emile is surprised into a con- 
fession of his love. 

Only the fading light forces you away, 
back to the inn and the excellent supper 
there provided for you. At Crozant the 
tourist is known as at least a possibility. 
But he accepts his position as partly that of 
a guest, and in the evening joins the family 
party in the kitchen, than which we have 
seldom seen a pleasanter picture of a rustic 
interior. It was the eve of a holiday ; the 
grandsire of the family sat smoking silently 
in the ingle nook, but every one else was 
alert—the housewife busy preparing a cake 
of liberal dimensions, and other comestibles 
for the morrow’s feast. Neighbours and 
relatives dropped in to lend a hand, or to 
chat, or to have a look at the strangers— 
the last not least of fireside amusements in 
the quiet little village colony of Crozant. 
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It is a charming two hours walk, over hill 
and dale, through chestnut woods and unen- 
closed cornfields, past secluded farmsteads 
and upland pastures, to Eguzon—a sulky 
looking settlement. ‘“ Few halting places in 
France so disagreeable as Eguzon,” so runs 
the opening sentence of the novel -above 
alluded to. The ill name seems to cling, 
bringing Eguzon neglect and ill luck. Even 
the railway in passing has kept its distance, 
leaving Eguzon practically. unbenefited, and 
resenting its grievance. A quarter of a mile 
onward, down the high road, effectually cut 
off from it by a precipitous ravine, rise the 
towers of the ancient-looking castle of 
Chiteaubrun, boldly situated on the summit 
of a wooded eminence. The castle, which is 
in good repair and still used as a private 
residence, as represented in George Sand’s 
novel, is approached by winding paths through 
the brushwood. The interior is not thrown 
open to strangers, but the view of the Creuse 
winding through the valley under the hill, 
repays the ascent. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more fascinating walk than awaits 
the pedestrian who, descending from the 
castle, follows the stream’s course from 
Chiteaubrun to Gargilesse. 

Eight miles of picturesque solitude by the 
river side ; the Creuse winds incessantly, 
and each fresh vista seems prettier than the 
last. Here and there the footpath is indis- 
tinguishable, and the walker must scramble 
over rocks and through gaps in the hedges. 
Now the slopes and base of the valley are 
strewn with granite boulders, then the 
river bends, and the next reach discloses a 
stretch of pasture, perhaps a solitary cowherd 
driving down his beasts to drink under the 
alders among the water plants, the sage 
and mint growing on the sandy margin 
of the stream. Sometimes a mill rises on 
the opposite bank, with its sluices forming 
mimic cataracts in the stream, and its little 
boats moored; then comes a wild, sun- 
scorched tract, all fern and moss. The 
upper hill slopes are excellent hunting 
grounds for the naturalist, especially for the 
butterfly-catcher. | Meadow-browns, fritil- 
laries, clouded-yellows, painted-ladies, silver- 
studded blues, and other rarer “flying 
flowers,” are sunning themselves in numbers 
on the warm rocks. The scene recalls, in 
miniature, some valleys of the Italian Alps. 
It has the same seclusion, the same char- 
acteristic beauty and brilliant sunshine. 

Gargilesse stands high above the Creuse, 
but well sheltered by the higher slopes 
enclosing it on three sides. The pride of 
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this village is its interesting thirteenth-cen- 
tury church, in the Transition style, showing 
round and pointed arches intermixed. It 
contains the fine sculptured marble tomb of 
an ancient seigneur, and some remarkable 
frescoes on the vault of the apse. Quarters 
for the night may be obtained at Gargilesse, 
though it can scarcely boast of a regular inn. 
The traveller is here so rare a phenomenon 
that his arrival excites a sensation and 
public curiosity almost inconceivable, con- 
sidering we are only a few miles from a 
railway station. An artist has passed 
occasionally, but the tourist, pure and simple, 
is hardly known even by reputation. The 
quiet, orderly, thriving village community 
have for their part no wish to leave the 
place they belong to, and cannot conceive 
what could prompt a reasonable being so 
to do. 

The route along the Creuse may be followed, 
if desired, beyond Gargilesse to Argenton, 
on the main line. Or the traveller may 
prefer to make his way back to La Chatre 
across country, joining the diligence road at 
Cluis, whose church tower will serve as a 
guide in the steeple-chase which his morning 
walk may resemble. But the hopeless dull- 
ness and sameness of the highroads of Arcady 
should be shunned at all costs, though we go 
astray more than once and expose ourselves 
to the contempt of the country people, to 
whom this preference of muddy lanes and 
trackless fields and commons seems little 
short of insanity. But into these byways he 
must go who would discover the character- 
istics of country districts, and note their 
differences. 

In bidding adieu to the Creuse, we part 
from the wild rocky scenery of yesterday, 
and soon pass back into the silent, rural 
Berry of George Sand’s pastorals. The long 
green lanes, with undulating pastures and 
cornfields behind their thick tall hedges, 
recall those of Devonshire, but they are less 
lonely. 

George Sand knew the ground by heart, 
having explored and studied its most secret 
recesses, and to her its modest charms re- 
vealed themselves. Scarce a native would 
take the trouble, and they are not such as to 
invite travellers. Yet many will prize George 
Sand’s pictures from nature the more, in that 
they deal not with the world’s wonders but 
with what lies within every man’s reach, yet 
out of which not one artist in a generation 
can thus produce a permanent addition to 
the world’s enjoyment. 

BertHa THomas, 
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A SECRET INHERITANCE. 


By B. L. Farseon. 


BOOK THE FIRST (continued). 


CHAPTER XVII. 


UCHastory, which Doctor 
Louis truly described as 
strange and eventful, 
could not have failed to 
leave a deep impression 
upon me. During its 
recital I had, as it were, 
SS LCOCObeeen charmed out of my- 

self. My instinctive distrust of the twin 

brothers Eric and Emilius, the growth of a 

groundless jealousy, was for a while forgotten, 

and at the conclusion of the recital I was 
lost in the contemplation of the tragic 
pictures which had been presented to my 
mind’s eye. Singularly enough, the most 
startling bit of colour in these pictures, that 
of the two brothers in their life and death 
struggle on the outer walls of the lighthouse, 
was not to me the dominant feature of the 
remarkable story. The awful, unnatural 
contest, Avicia’s agony, Silvain’s soul-moving 
appeals, and the dread silence of Kristel 

all this was as nought in comparison with 
the figure of a solitary man standing on the 
sea-shore, gazing in the direction of his lost 
happiness. I traced his life back through 
the years during which he was engaged in 
his relentless pursuit of the brother who 
had brought desolation into his life. In 
him, and in him alone, was centred the true 
pathos of the story ; it was he who had been 
robbed, it was he who had been wronged. 

No deliberate act of treachery lay at his 

door; he loved, and had been deceived. 

Those in whom he placed his trust had 

deliberately betrayed him. The vengeance 

he sought and consummated was just. 
I did not make Doctor Louis acquainted 





with my views on the subject, knowing that 
he would not agree with me, and that all his 
sympathies were bestowed upon Silvain. 
There was something of cowardice in this 
concealment of my feelings, but although I 
experienced twinges of conscience for my 

want of courage, it was not difficult for me 
to justify myself in my own eyes. Doctor 
Louis was the father of the woman I loved, 
and in his hands lay my happiness. On no 
account must I instil doubt into his mind; 
he was a man of decided opinions, dogmatic, 
and strong-willed. No act or word of mine 
must cause him to have the least distrust of 
me. Therefore I played the cunning part, 
and was silent with respect to those threads 
in the story which possessed the firmest hold 
upon his affections. 

This enforced silence accentuated and 
strengthened my view. Silvain and Avicia 
were weak, feeble creatures. The man of 
great heart and resolute will, the man whose 
sufferings and wrongs made him a martyr, 
was Kristel. Faithful in love, faithful in 
hate. Trustful, heroic, unflinching. In a 
word, a man. 

But he and his brother, and the woman 
who had been the instrument of their fate, 
belonged to the past. They were dead and 
gone, and in the presence of Doctor Louis I 
put them aside awhile. Time enough to 
think of them when I was alone. Mean- 
while Eric and Emilius remained. They 
lived, and between their lives and mine there 
was a link. Of this I entertained no doubt, 
nor did I doubt that, in this connection, the 
future would not be colourless for us. To 
be prepared for the course which events 
might take: this was now my task and my 
duty. The thought was constantly in my 























mind, “ As Kristel acted, so would I act, in 
love and hate.” 

I observed Doctor 
earnestly upon my face. 

“ You are agitated,” he said. 

“Ts not such a story,” I said evasively, 
“enough to agitate one? Its movements are 
as the movements of a sublime tragedy.” 

“True,” mused Doctor Louis; “even in 
obscure lives may be found such elements.” 

“ You have told me little,” I said, “ of Eric 
and Emilius. Do they reside permanently in 
the lighthouse in which their mother died ?”’ 

“They have a house in the village by the 
sea,” replied Doctor Louis, “and they are in 
a certain sense fishermen on a large scale. 
The place has possessed for them a fascina- 
tion, and it seemed as if they would never 
be able to tear themselves away from it. 
But their intimate association with it will 
soon be at an end.” 

“In what way?” 

“They have sold their house and boats, 
and are coming to reside in Nerac for a 
time.”’ 

I started and turned aside, for I did not 
wish Doctor Louis to see the cloud upon 
my face. 

“Only for a time?” I inquired. 

“It depends upon circumstances,” said 
Doctor Louis. “If they are happy and 
contented in the present and in their pros- 
pects in the future, they will remain. Other- 
wise, they will seek a larger sphere.” 

“Is this their idea ?” 

“Not theirs alone. I am partly respon- 
sible. We have talked of it often, and I 
have urged them not to waste their lives 
in a village so small and primitive as that 
in which they were born.” 

“Somewhat destructive of your 
theories of happiness, doctor,” 1 observed. 
“ Yourself, for instance, wasting your life in 
a small place like Nerac, when by your gifts 
you are so well fitted to play your part ina 
large city.” 

“Tam selfish, I am afraid,’ he said with 
a deprecatory smile, “and am too much 
wrapped up in my own ease and comfort. 
At the same time you must bear in mind 
that mine is an exceptional case. It is a 
regretful thing to be compelled to say that 
the majority of lives and homes are less 
happy than my own. Often there is love, 
and poverty stands at the bright door which 
opens but on a scene of privation and ill- 
requited toil. Often there is wealth, in the 
use of which there has been an endeavour to 
purchase love, which, my friend, is not a 
marketable commodity. Often there are 
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sorrow and _ sickness, and neither faith 
nor patience to lighten the load. It is my 


good fortune to have none of these ills. 
We have love and good health, and a suffi- 
cient share of worldly prosperity to provide 
for our days. Therefore I will leave myself 
out of the question. What!” he cried, 
interrupting himself in a tone at once light 
and earnest; “am I entirely useless in 
Nerac?t Do I do no good whatever!” 

“You do much,” I said, “and also do 
Eric and Emilius in their village. You have 
admitted that they are fishermen on a large 
cale, and possess boats. Consequently they 
employ labour, and the wages they pay 
support the homes of those who serve 
them.” 

“With some young men,” said Doctor 
Louis, with a good-humoured laugh, “there 
is no arguing. They are so keen in defence 
that they have a formidable parry for every 
thrust. To the point, then, without argu- 
ment. Eric and Emilius have in them 
certain qualities which render me doubtful 
whether, as middle-aged men, they would be 
in their proper sphere in their village by the 
sea. The maidens there find no _ serious 
favour in their eyes.” 

** Do they look,” I asked, with a torturing 
pang of jealousy, “ with a more appreciative 
eye upon the maidens in Nerac t” 

“Tush, tush,” said Doctor Louis, in a 
kind tone, laying his hand upon my shoulder ; 
“vex not yourself unnecessarily. Youth's 
hot blood is a torrent, restless by day and 
night, never satisfied, never content, for 
ever seeking cause to fret and fume. You 
have given evidence of wisdom, Gabriel— 
exercise it when it is most needed. You are 
still disturbed. Well, question me.”’ 

“Of all the maidens in Nerac,’’ I said, 
striving to speak with calmness, “ Lauretta 
is the fairest and sweetest.” 

“Go on, my friend. I, her father, will 
not gainsay you.” 

“Ts it because she is fairer and sweeter 
than any Eric and Emilius have seen in the 
village by the sea that they quit their home 
there, and come to live in Nerac?”’ 

“A plain question, obscurely put. Were 
I simply an ordinary friend of yours, and 
not Lauretta’s father, I might feel inclined 
to play with you; but as it is, my happiness 
here is too largely at stake. Do not fall 
into error, Gabriel. Viewing with a selfish 
eye—a human failing, common enough- 
your own immediate affairs, forget not that 
I, Lauretta’s father, am as deeply concerned 
in them as yourself. Never would I be 
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affections. Do you think I love her less inherit some touch of his strangely sym- 


than you do? If it should be your happy fate 
to be a father, you will learn how much 
purer and higher is the love of a father than 
that which a young man, after an hour's 
acquaintance, bears for the maiden whom he 
would wed.” 

“ After an hour’s acquaintance!’’ I ex- 
claimed, somewhat hotly. 

“Tt cannot be said to be more,” responded 
Doctor Louis, gravely “compared with my 
knowledge of my child.” 

The retort was well-merited, and I mur- 
mured, “Forgive me!” The consistently 
sweet accents of Doctor Louis’s voice pro- 
duced in me, at this moment, a feeling of 
self-reproach, and a true sense of my petulance 
and imperiousness forced itself upon me. 

“There is little need to ask forgiveness,” 
said Doctor Louis; “I can make full allow- 
ance for the impetuous passions of youth, and 
if I wish you to place a curb upon them it 
is for your welfare and that of my child. 
Indulgence in such extravagances leads to 
injustice. Gabriel, I will be entirely frank 
with you. Before your arrival in Nerac I 
had a slight suspicion that one of the brothers 
—towards both of whom I feel as a father— 
had an affection for Lauretta which might 
have ripened into love. It is in the nature 
of things that a beautiful girl should inspire 
a sentiment in the breasts of more than one 
man, but she can belong only to one, to him 
to whom her heart is drawn. What passed 
between us when you spoke to me as a lover 
of my daughter was honest and outspoken. 
The encouragement you received from me 
would have been withheld had it not been 
that I saw you occupied a place in Lauretta’s 
heart, and that the one end and aim I have 
in view is her happiness.” 

“Ts it too much to ask,’ I said, “ to which 
of the brothers you referred?” 

“ Altogether too much,” replied Doctor 
Louis. “It is an unrevealed secret, and the 
right is not mine to say more than I have 
said.” 

I did not speak for a little while ; I was 
the slave of conflicting passions. One moment 
I believed entirely in Doctor Louis ; another 
moment [ doubted him; and through all I 
was oppressed by a consciousness that I was 
doing him an injustice. 

“ Anything more, Gabriel?” he asked. 

“ Nothing special, sir,” was my reply, “ but 
in a general way.” 

“Well?” 

“Born under such singular circumstances, 
and of such a father as Silvain, it would not 
be unnatural to suppose that they might 


pathetic nature.” 

“They have inherited it,” said Doctor 
Louis ; “there exists between them a sym- 
pathy as strange as that which existed in 
Silvain. Jf am at liberty to say nothing 
more.” 

He spoke in a firm tone, and I did not 
question him further. As I accompanied 
him home we conversed upon general subjects, 
and I took pains to convey to him an assur- 
ance that there was nothing really serious in 
the ungracious temper I had displayed. He 
was relieved at this, and we fell into our old 
confidential manner with each other. 

I passed the evening, as usual, in the 
society of his wife and Lauretta. Peace 
descended upon me, and in the sweet presence 
of these pure women I was tranquil and 
happy. How lovely, how beautiful was this 
home of love and tender thought! The wild 
storms of life died away, and strains of soft, 
angelic music melted the heart, and made 
themselves heard even in the midst of the 
silences. Doctor Louis’s gaiety returned to 
him ; he smiled upon me, and indulged in 
many a harmless jest. I was charmed out 
of my moody humour, and contributed to 
the innocent enjoyment of the home circle. 
The hours passed till it was near bed-time, 
and then it was that a change came over me. 
Sitting by Lauretta’s side, turning the pages 
of an illustrated book of travel, I heard the 
names of Eric and Emilius spoken by Doctor 
Louis. He was telling his wife of the im- 
pending change in their mode of life, and 
there was an affectionate note in his voice, 
and also in hers, which jarred upon me. 
I started to my feet, and they all turned to 
me in surprise. I recovered myself in a 
moment, and explained that I had suddenly 
thought of something which rendered it 
necessary that I should go at once to the 
house I had taken, and of which Martin 
Hartog was at present the sole custodian. 

“But you were not to leave us till the end 
of the week,” expostulated Lauretta’s mother. 
“Ts it so very important?” 

“Tndeed it is,” I replied with a smile, 
“and should have been attended to earlier.” 

“You will return?” she asked. 

“ Not to-night. You need have no anxiety ; 
everything is prepared, and I shall be quite 
comfortable.” 

“My wife is thinking of the sheets,” 
observed Doctor Louis jocosely ; “ whether 
they are properly aired.” 

“T have seen to that,’ she said, “and 
there is a fire in every room.” 

“Then we can safely let him go,” rejoined 
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Doctor Louis. “He is old enough to take 
care of himself, and, besides, he is now a 
householder, and has duties. We shall see 
you to-morrow, Gabriel ?” 

“Yes, I shall be here in the morning.” 

So I wished them good-night, and presently 
was out in the open, walking through dark 
shadows. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


In solitude I reviewed with amazement, 
the occurrences of the last few moments. It 
seemed to me that I had been impelled to do 
what I had done by an occult agency outside 
myself. Not that I did not approve of it. 
It was in accordance with my intense wish 
and desire—which had lain dormant in the 
sweet society of Lauretta—to be alone, in 
order that I might, without interruption, 
think over the story I had heard from Doctor 
Louis’s lips. And now that this wish and 
desire were gratified, the one figure which 
still rose vividly before me was the figure of 
Kristel. As I walked onward I followed 
the hapless man mentally in his just pursuit 
of the brother who had snatched the cup of 
happiness from his lips. Yes, it was just 
and right, and what he did I would have 
done under similar circumstances. Of all 
who had taken part in the tragic drama he, 
and he alone, commanded my sympathy. 

The distance from Doctor Louis’s house to 
mine was under two miles, but I prolonged 
it by a détour which brought me, without 
premeditation, to the inn known as the Three 
Black Crows. I had no intention of going 
there or of entering the inn, and yet, finding 
myself at the door, I pushed it open, and 
walked into the room in which the customers 
took their wine. This room was furnished 
with rough tables and benches, and I seated 
myself, and in response to the landlord’s 
inquiry, ordered a bottle of his best, and 
invited him to share it with me. He, nothing 
loth, accepted the invitation, and sat at the 
table, emptying his glass, which I continued 
to fill for him, while my own remained un- 
tasted. I had been inside the Three Black 
Crows on only one occasion, in the company 
of Doctor Louis, and the landlord now ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the honour I did 
him by paying him another visit. It was 
only the sense of his words which reached 
my ears, my attention being almost entirely 
drawn to two men who were seated at a 
table at the end of the room, drinking bad 
wine and whispering to each other. Observing 
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my eyes upon them, the landlord said in a 
low tone, “ Strangers.* 

“You do not know them?” I asked. 

“‘ Never saw them before,” he replied. 

Their backs were towards me, and I could 
not see their faces, but I noticed that one 
was hump-backed, and that, to judge from 
their attire, they were poor peasants. 

“TI asked them,” said the landlord, 
“whether they wanted a bed, and they 
answered no, that they were going further. 
If they had stopped here the night I should 
have kept watch on them.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t like their looks, and my wife’s a 
timorous creature. Then there’s the children 
you've seen my little ones, I think, sir?” 

“Yes, I have seen them. Surely those 
men would do them no harm.” 

“ Perhaps not, sir ; but a man, loving those 
near to him, thinks of the possibilities of 
things. I've got a bit of money in the 
house, to pay my rent that’s due to-morrow, 
and one or two other accounts. They may 
have got scent of it.” 

“Do you think they have come to Nerac 
on a robbing expedition ¢”’ 

“There’s no telling. Roguery has a plain 
face, and the signs are in theirs, or my name’s 
not what it is. When they said they were 
going further on I asked them where, and 
they said it was no business of mine. They 
gave me the same answer when I asked them 
where they came from. They’re up to no 
good, that’s certain, and the sooner they’re 
out of the village the better for all of us.” 

The more the worthy landlord talked the 
more settled became his instinctive conviction 
that the strangers were rogues. 

“Tf robbery is their errand,” I said 
thoughtfully, “there are houses in Nerac 
which would yield them a _ better harvest 
than yours.” 

“Of course there is,” was his response. 
“Doctor Louis’s, for one. He has generally 
some money about him, and his silver plate 
would be a prize. Are you going back there 
to-night, sir?” 

“No; [am on my road to my own house, 
and I came out of the way a little for the 
sake of the walk.” 

“That's my profit, sir,’ said the landlord 
cheerfully. “I would offer to keep you 
company if it were not that I don’t like 
to leave my place.” 

“There’s nothing to fear,” I said ; “if they 
molest me I should be a match for them.” 

“Still,” urged the landlord, “I should 
leave before they do. It’s as well to avoid a 
difficulty when we have the opportunity.” 
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I took the hint, and paid my score. To 
all appearance there was no reason for alarm 
on my part; during the time the landlord 
and I were conversing the strangers had not 
turned in our direction, and as we spoke in 
low tones they could not have heard what 
we said. They remained in the same posi- 
tion, with their backs towards us, now 
drinking in silence, now speaking in whispers 
to each other. 

Outside the Three Black Crows I walked 
slowly on, but I had not gone fifty yards 
before I stopped. What was in my mind 
was the reference made by the landlord to 
Doctor Louis’s house and to its being worth 
the plundering. The doctor’s house con- 
tained what was dearer to me than life or 
fortune. Lauretta was there. Should I 
leave her at the mercy of these scoundrels 
who might possibly have planned a robbery 
of the doctor’s money and plate? In that 
case Lauretta would be in danger. My mind 
was instantly made up. I would return to 
the Three Black Crows, and look through 
the window of the room in which I had left 
the men, to ascertain whether they were still 
there. If they were, I would wait for them 
till they left the inn, and then would set a 
watch upon their movements. If they were 
gone I would hasten to the doctor’s house, 
to render assistance, should any be needed. 
I had no weapon, with the exception of a 
small knife; could I not provide myself 
with something more formidable? A few 
paces from where I stood were some trees 
with stout branches. I detached one of these 
branches, and with my small knife fashioned 
it into a weapon which would serve my 
purpose. It was about four feet in length, 
thick at the striking end and tapering towards 
the other, so that it could be held with ease 
and used to good purpose. I tried it on the 
air, Swinging it round and bringing it down 
with sufficient force to kill a man, or with 
certainty to knock the senses out of him in 
one blow. Then I returned to the inn, and 
looked through the window. In the settle- 
ment of my proceedings I had remembered 
that there was a red blind over the window 
which did not entirely cover it, and through 
the uncovered space I now saw the strangers 
sitting at the table as I had left them. 

Taking care to make no noise I stepped 
away from the window, and took up a posi- 
tion from which I could see the door of the 
inn, which was closed. I myself was in 
complete darkness, and there was no moon 
to betray me; all that was needed from me 
was caution. 

1 watched fully half-an-hour before the 








door of the inn was opened. No person had 
entered during my watch, the inhabitants of 
Nerac being early folk for rest and work. 
The two strangers lingered for a moment 
upon the threshold, peering out into the 
night ; behind them was the landlord, with 
a candle in his hand. I did not observe that 
any words passed between them and the 
landlord ; they stepped into the road, and 
the door was closed upon them. Then came 
the sounds of locking and bolting doors and 
windows. Then, silence. 

I saw the faces of the men as they stood 
upon the threshold ; they were evil-looking 
fellows enough, and their clothes were of the 
commonest. 

For two or three minutes they did not 
stir ; there had been nothing in their manner 
to arouse suspicion, and the fact of their 
lingering on the roadway seemed to denote 
that they were uncertain of the route they 
should take. That they raised their faces to 
the sky was not against them; it was a 
natural seeking for light to guide them. 

To the left lay the little nest of buildings 
amongst which were Father Daniel’s chapel 
and modest house, and the more pretentious 
dwelling of Doctor Louis ; to the right were 
the woods, at the entrance of which my own 
house was situated. Which road would the 
strangers take? The left, and it was part 
evidence of a guilty design. The right, and 
it would be part proof that the landlord’s 
suspicions were baseless. 

They exchanged a few words which did 
not reach my ears. Then they moved onwards 
to the left. I grasped my weapon, and crept 
after them. ‘ 

But they walked only a dozen steps, and 
paused. I, also. In my mind was the 
thought, “Continue the route you have 
commenced, and you are dead men. Turn 
from it, and you are safe.” 

The direction of the village was the more 
tempting to men who had no roof to shelter 
them, for the reason that in Father Daniel’s 
chapel—-which, built on an eminence, over- 
looked the village—lights were visible from 
the spot upon which I and they were stand- 
ing. There was the chance of a straw bed 
and charity’s helping hand, never withheld 
by the good priest from the poor and wretched. 
On their right was dense darkness; not a 
glimmer of light. 

Nevertheless, after the exchange of a few 
more words which, like the others, were 
unheard by me, they seemed to resolve to 
seek the gloomier way. They turned from 
the village, and facing me, walked past me 
in the direction of the woods. 
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I breathed more freely, and fell into a 
curious mental consideration of the relief I 
experienced. Was it because, walking as 
they were from the village in which Lauretta 
was sleeping, I was spared the taking of 
these men’s lives? No. It was because of 
the indication they afforded me that Lauretta 
was not in peril. In her defence I could 
have justified the taking of a hundred lives. 
No feeling of guilt would have haunted me ; 
there would have been not only no remorse 
but no pity in my soul. The violation of 
the most sacred of human laws would be 
justified where Lauretta was concerned. She 
was mine, to cherish, to protect, to love 
mine, inalienably. She belonged to no other 
man, and none should step between her and 
me —neither he whose ruffianly design threat- 
ened her with possible harm, nor he, in a 
higher and more polished grade, who strove 
to win her affections and wrest them from 
me. In an equal way both were equally 
my enemies, and I should be justified in 
acting by them as Kristel had acted to 
Silvain. 

Ah, but he had left it too late. Not so 
would I. Let but the faintest breath of 
certainty wait upon suspicion, and I would 
scotch it effectually for once and all. Had 
Kristel possessed the strange power in his 
hours of dreaming which Silvain possessed, 
he would not have been robbed of the happi- 
ness which was his by right. He would 
have been forewarned, and Avicia would 
have been his wife. In every step in life he 
took there would have been the fragrance of 
flowers around him, and a heavenly light. 
Thus, with me, and for me. 

Did I, then, admit that there was any 
resemblance in the characters of Avicia and 
Lauretta? No; one was a weed, the other a 
rose. Here coarseness, there refinement. 
Here low desire and cunning ; there angelic 
purity and goodness. But immeasurably 
beneath Lauretta as Avicia was, Kristel’s 
love for the girl would have made her radiant 
and spotless. 

All this time I was stealthily following the 
strangers to the woods. Once I tripped. 
The sound arrested them; they clutched 
each other in fear. 

“What was that?” one said hoarsely. 
“ Are we being followed?” 

I stood motionless, and they stood without 
movement for many moments. Then they 
simultaneously emitted a deep-drawn sigh. 

“It was the wind,” said the man who had 
already spoken. 

I smiled in contempt; not a breath of 
wind was stirring ; there was not the flutter 
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of a leaf, not the waving of the lightest 
branch. All was still and quiet. 

They resumed their course, and 1 crept 
after them noiselessly. They entered the 
wood ; the trees grew more thickly clustered. 

“This will do,” I heard one say ; and upon 
the words they threw themselves to the 
ground, and fell into slumber. 

Sleep came to them instantaneously. I 
bent over them, and was satisfied. The land- 
lord of the Three Black Crows was mis- 
taken. I moved softly away, and when 
I was at a safe distance from them I lit a 
match and looked at my watch ; it was twenty 
minutes to eleven, and before the minute 
hand had passed the hour I arrived at my 
house. The door was fast, but I saw a light 
in the lower room of the gardener’s cottage, 
which I had given to Martin Hartog as a 
residence for him and his daughter. 

“ Hartog is awake ;” I thought, “ expecting 
me perhaps.” 

I knocked at the door of the cottage, and 
received no answer; 1 knocked again with 
the same result. 

“Hartog! Hartog!” I called; and still 
no answer came. 

The door had fastenings of lock and latch. 
I put my hand to the latch, and finding that 
the key had not been turned in the lock, 
opened the door and entered. Martin Hartog 
was not there. 

The room, however, was not without an 
occupant. At the table sat a young girl, 
the gardener’s daughter, asleep. She lay 
back in her chair, and the light shone upon 
her face. I had seen her when she was 
awake, and knew that she was beautiful, but 
as I gazed now upon her sleeping form I was 
surprised to discover that she was even fairer 
than I had supposed. She had hair of dark 
brown, which curled most gracefully about 
her brow and head; her face, in its repose, 
was sweet to look upon ; she was not dressed 
as the daughter of a labouring man, but with 
a certain daintiness and taste which deepened 
my surprise; there was lace at her sleeves 
and around her white neck. Had I not 
known her station I should have taken 
her for a lady. She was young, not more 
than eighteen or nineteen I judged, and 
life’s springtime lay sweetly upon her. 
There was a smile of wistful tenderness on 
her lips. 

Her left arm was extended over the table, 
and her hand rested upon the portrait of a 
man, almost concealing the features. Her 
right hand, which was on her lap, enfolded a 
letter, and that and the portrait—which, 
without curious prying, I saw was not that 
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of her father—doubtless were the motive of 
a pleasant dream. 

[ took in all this in a momentary glance, 
and quickly left the room, closing the door 
behind me. .Then I knocked loudly and 
roughly, and heard the hurried movements 
of a sudden awaking. She came to the door 
and cried softly, “Is that you, father? The 
door is unlocked.” 

“Tt is 1,” I said. “Is your father not at 
home, then ?”’ 

She opened the door, and fell back a step 
in confusion. 

“T should have let your father know,” I 
said, “ that I intended to sleep here to-night 
—but indeed it was a hasty decision. I hope 
I have not alarmed you.” 

“Oh, no, sir,’ she said. “We did not 
expect you. Father is away on business ; 
I expected him home earlier, and waiting for 
him I fell asleep. The servants are not 
coming till to-morrow morning.” 

“I know. Have you the keys?”’ 

She gave them to me, and asked if she 
could do anything for me. I answered no, 
that there was nothing required. As I 
wished her good-night a man’s firm steps were 
heard, and Martin Hartog appeared. He 
cast swift glances at his daughter and me, 
and it struck me that they were not devoid 
of suspicion. I explained matters, and he 
appeared contented with my explanation ; 
then bidding his daughter go indoors he 
accompanied me to the house. 

There was a fire in my bedroom, almost 
burnt out, and the handiwork of an affection- 
ate and capable housewife was everywhere 
apparent. Martin Hartog showed an in- 
clination then and there to enter into par- 
ticulars of the work he had done in the 
grounds during my absence, but I told him 
I was tired, and dismissed him. I listened 
to his retreating footsteps, and when I heard 
the front door closed I blew out the candle 
and sat before the dying embers in the grate. 
Darkness was best suited to my mood, and 
I sat and mused upon the events of the last 
forty-eight hours. Gradually my thoughts 
became fixed upon the figures of the two 
strangers I had left sleeping in the woods, 
in connection with the suspicion of their 
designs which the landlord had imparted to 
me. So concentrated was my attention that 
I re-enacted all the incidents of which they 
were the inspirers—the fashioning of the 
branch into a weapon, the watch I had set 
upon them, their issuing from the inn, the 
landlord standing behind with the candle in 
his hand, their lingering in the road, the 
first steps they took towards the village, their 
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turning back, and my stealthy pursuit after 
them—not the smallest detail was omitted, 
I do not remember undressing and going to 
bed. Encompassed by silence and darkness 
I was only spiritually awake. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


I was aroused at about eight o'clock in 
the morning by the arrival of the servants 
of the household whom Lauretta’s mother 
had engaged for me. They comprised a 
housekeeper, who was to cook and generally 
superintend, and two stout wenches to do 
the rougher work. In such a village as 
Nerac these, in addition to Martin Hartog, 
constituted an establishment of importance. 

They had been so well schooled by 
Lauretta’s mother before commencing the 
active duties of their service, that when I 
rose I found the breakfast-table spread, and 
the housekeeper in attendance to receive my 
orders. This augured well, and I experienced 
a feeling of satisfaction at the prospect of 
the happy life before me. Like mother, like 
daughter. Lauretta would be not only a 
sweet and loving companion, but the same 
order and regularity would reign in our 
home as in the home of her childhood. I 
blessed the chance, if chance it was, which 
had led me to Nerac, and as I paced the 
room and thought of Lauretta, I said audibly, 
“Thank God!” 

Breakfast over, I strolled into the grounds, 
and made a careful inspection of the work 
which Martin Hartog had performed. The 
conspicuous conscientiousness of his labours 
added to my satisfaction, and I gave expres- 
sion to it. He received my approval in manly 
fashion, and said he would be glad if I 
always spoke my mind, “as I always speak 
mine,” he added. It pleased me that he 
was not subservient; in all conditions of 
life a man owes it to himself to maintain, 
within proper bounds, a spirit of indepen- 
dence. While he was pointing out to me 
this and that, and urging me to make any sug- 
gestions which occurred to me, his daughter 
came up to us and said that a man wished 
to speak tome. I asked who the man was, 
and she replied, “The landlord of the Three 
Black Crows.’’ Curious as to his purpose in 
making so early a call, and settling it with 
myself that his errand was on business, in 
connection, perhaps, with some wine he 
wished to dispose of, I told the young woman 
to send him to me, and presently he appeared. 

















There was an expression of awkwardness, I 
thought, in his face as he stood before me, 
cap in hand. 

“ Well, landlord,” 
wish to see me?” 

’ “Yes, sir.” And there he stopped. 

“Go on,” I said, wondering somewhat at 
his hesitation. 

“Can I speak to you alone, sir?” 

“Certainly. Hartog, I will see you again 
presently.” 

Martin Hartog took the ‘hint, and left us 
together. 

* Now, landlord,” I said. 

“It’s about those two men, sir, you saw 
in my place last night.” 

“Those two men?” I said, pondering, and 
then a light broke upon me, and I thought 
it singular—as indeed it was—that no recol- 
lection, either of the men or the incidents 
in association with them should have occurred 
to me since my awaking. “ Yes?” 

“You are quite safe, sir,” said the land- 
lord, “I am glad to find.” 

“Quite safe, landlord ; 
you be so specially glad?” 

“ Nothing’s happened here then, sir?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“That’s what brought me round so early 
this morning, for one thing; I was afraid 
something might have happened.” 

“ Kindly explain yourself,” I said, not at 
all impatient, but amused rather. ‘“ What 
might have happened?” 

“Well, sur, they might have found out, 
somehow or other, that you were sleeping in 
the house alone last night ’”’—and here he 
broke off and asked, “ You did sleep here 
alone last night?” 

“Certainly I did, and a capital night’s 
rest I had.” 

“Glad to hear that, sir. As I was saying, 
if they had found out that you were sleeping 
here alone, they might have taken it into 
their heads to trouble you.” 

“They might, landlord, but facts are 
stubborn things. They did not, evidently.” 

“T understand that now, sir, but I had 
my fears, and that’s what brought me round 
for one thing.” 

“ An expression you have used once before, 
landlord. ‘For one thing.’ I infer there 
must be another thing in your mind.” 

“There is, sir. You haven’t heard, then?” 

“As yet I have heard nothing but a 
number of very enigmatical observations 
from you with respect to those men. Ah, 
yes, I remember ; you had your doubts of 


I said, smiling; “ you 


but why should 


them when I visited you on iny road home ?” 
- I told you | didn’t like the 
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looks of them, and that I was not easy in 
my mind about my own family, and the bit 
of money I had in my place to pay my rent 
with, and one or two other accounts.” 


“That is so; you are bringing the whole 
affair back to me. I saw the men after I 
left the Three Black Crows.” 

“ You did, sir! When? Where?” 

“To tell you would be to interrupt what 
you have come here to say. No more round- 
abouts, landlord. Say what you have to say 
right on.” 

“Well, sir, this is the way of it. I 
suspected them from the first, and you will 
bear witness of it before the magistrate. 
They were strangers in Nerac, but that is 
no reason why I should have refused to sell 
them a bottle of red wine when they asked 
for it. It’s my trade to supply customers, 
and the wine was the worst I had, conse- 
quently the cheapest. I had no right to ask 
their business, and if they chose to answer 
me uncivilly, it was their affair. 1 wouldn't 
tell everybody mine on the asking. They 
paid for the wine, and there was an end of 
it. They called for another bottle, and when 
I brought it I did not draw the cork till I 
had the money for it, and as they wouldn’t 
pay the price—not having it about ’em—the 
cork wasn’t drawn, and the bottle went 
back. I had trouble to get rid of them, but 
they stumbled out at last, and I saw no 
more of them. Now, sir, you will remember 
that when we were speaking of them Doctor 
Louis’s house was mentioned as a likely 
house for rogues to break into and rob.” 

“A moment,” I interrupted in agitation. 
“ Doctor Louis is safe?” 

“ Quite safe, sir.” 

“ And his wife and daughter ?”’ 

“ Quite safe, sir.” 

“Go on.” 

“The villains couldn’t hear what we said, 
no more than we could hear what they were 
whispering about. But they had laid their 
plans, and tried to hatch them—worse luck 
for one, if not for both the scoundrels ; but 
the other will be caught and made to pay 
for it. What they did between the time 
they left the Three Black Crows and the 
time they made an attempt to break into 
Doctor Louis’s is at present a mystery. 
Don’t be alarmed, sir; I see that my news 
has stirred you, but they have only done 
harm to themselves. No one else is a bit the 
worse for their roguery. Doctor Louis and 
his good wife and daughter slept through 
the night undisturbed ; nothing occurred to 
rouse or alarm them. They got up as usual, 
the doctor being the first—he is known as 
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an early riser. As it happened, it was 
fortunate that he was outside his house 
before his lady, for although we in Nerac 
have an idea that she is as brave as she is 
good, a woman, after all, is only a woman, 
and the sight of blood is what few of them 
can stand.” 

“The sight of blood!” I exclaimed. But 
that I was assured that Lauretta was safe 
and well, I should not have wasted a moment 
on the landlord, eager as I was to learn what 
he had come to tell. My mind, however, 
was quite at ease with respect to my dear 
girl, and the next few minutes were not so 
precious that I could not spare them to hear 
the landlord's strange story. 

“ That,” he resumed, “is what the doctor 
saw when he went to the back of his house. 
Blood on the ground—and what is more, 
what would have given the ladies a greater 
shock, there before him was the body of a 
man—dead.” 

“What man?” I asked. 

“That I can’t for a certainty say, sir, 
because I haven’t seen him as yet. I’m 
telling the story second-hand, as it was told 
to me awhile ago by one who had come 
straight from the doctor's house. There 
was the blood, and there the man ; and from 
the description I should say it was one of 
the men who were drinking in my place 
last night. It is not ascertained at what 
time of the night he and his mate tried 
to break into the doctor’s house, but the 
attempt was made. There is the evidence of 
it. They commenced to bore a hole in one 
of the shutters at the back ; the hole made, 
it would have been easy to enlargen it, and 
so to draw the fastenings. However they 
did not get so far as that. They could 
scarcely have been at their scoundrelly work 
a minute or two before it came to an 
end.” 

“‘ How and by whom were they interrupted, 
landlord? That, of course, is known?” 

“Tt is not known, sir, and it’s just at this 
point that the mystery commences. There 
they are at their work, and likely to be 
successful. A dark night, and not a watch- 
man in the village. Never a need for one, 
sir. Plenty of time before them, and des- 
perate men they. Only one man in the 
house, the good doctor ; all the others women, 
easily dealt with. Robbery first—if inter- 
fered with, murder afterwards. They wouldn’t 
have stuck at it, not they! But there it 
was, sir, as God willed. Not a minute at 
work, and something occurs. The question 
is, what? The man lies dead on the ground, 


with a gimlet in his hand, and Doctor Louis, 
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in full sunlight, stands looking down on the 
strange sight.” 

“The man lies dead on the ground,” I 
said, repeating the landlord’s words ; “ but 
there were two.” 

“No sign of the other, sir ; he’s a vanished 
body. People are out searching for him.” 

“ He will be found,” I said 

“It’s to be hoped,” interrupted the land- 
lord. 

“And then what you call a mystery will 
be solved.” 

“It’s beyond me, sir,” said the landlord, 
with a puzzled air. 

“It is easy enough. These two scoundrels, 
would-be murderers, plan a robbery, and 
proceed to execute it. They are ill-conditioned 
creatures, no better than savages, swayed by 
their passions, in which there is no show of 
reason. They quarrel, perhaps about the 
share of the spoil which each shall take, and 
are not wise enough to put aside their quarrel 
till they are in possession of the booty. 
They continue their dispute, and in such 
savages their brutal passions, once roused, 
swell and grow to a fitting climax of violence. 
So with these. Probably the disagreement 
commenced on their way to the house, and 
had reached an angry point when one began 
to bore a hole in the shutter. This one it was 
who was found dead. The proof was in his 
hand—the gimlet with which he was working.” 

“Well conceived, sir,” said the landlord, 
following with approval my speculative 
explanation. 

“This man’s face,” I continued, “ would 
be turned toward the shutter, his back to 
his comrade. Into this comrade’s mind darts, 
like a lightning flash, the idea of committing 
the robbery alone, and so becoming the sole 
possessor of the treasure.” 

“Good, sir, good,” said the landlord, rub- 
bing his hands. 

“No sooner conceived than executed. Out 
comes his knife, or perhaps he has it ready 
in his hand, opened.” 

“Why opened, sir? 
fixed blade ?”’ 

“No; such men carry clasp-knives. 
are safest, and never attract notice.” 

“You miss nothing, sir,” said the land- 
lord admiringly. “ What a magistrate you 
would have made!” 

“ He plunges it into his fellow-scoundrei’s 
back, who falls dead, with the gimlet in his 
hand. The murder is explained.” 

The landlord nodded excitedly, and con- 
tinued to rub his hands; then suddenly 
stood quite still, with an incredulous expres- 
sion on his face. 
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“ But the robbery is not committed,” he 
exclaimed ; “the house is not broken into, 
and the scoundrel gets nothing for his 
pains.” 

With superior wisdom I laid a patronising 
hand upon his shoulder. 

“The deed done,” I said, “and he, gazing 
upon his dead comrade, is overcome with 
fear. He has been rash—he may be caught 
red-handed ; the execution of the robbery 
will take time. He is not familiar with the 
habits of the village, and does not know 
it has no guardians of the night. One may 
stroll that way and make discovery. Fool 
that he was! He has not only committed 
murder, he has robbed himself. Better to 
have waited till they had possession of the 
treasure ; but this kind of logic always comes 
afterwards to ill-regulated minds. Under the 
influence of his newly-born fears he recog- 
nises that every moment is precious; he 
dare not linger; he dare not carry out the 
scheme. Shuddering, he flies from the spot, 
with rage and despair in his heart. Unhappy 
wretch! The curse of Cain is upon him.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tue landlord, who was profuse in the 
expressions of his admiration at the light I 
had thrown upon the case, so far as it was 
known to us, accompanied me to the house 
of Doctor Louis. It was natural that I 
should find Lauretta and her mother in a 
state of agitation, and it was sweet to me 
to learn that it was partly caused by their 
anxieties for my safety. Doctor Louis was 
not at home, but had sent a messenger to 
my house to inquire after me, and to give 
me some brief account of the occurrences of 
the night. We did not meet this messenger 
on our way to the doctor's; he must have 
taken a different route from ours. 

“You did wrong to leave us last night,” 
said Lauretta’s mother chidingly. 

[ shook my head, and answered that it 
was but anticipating the date of my removal 
by a few days, and that my presence in her 
house would not have altered matters. 

“Everything was right at home,” I said. 
Home! What inexpressible sweetness there 
was in the word! “ Martin Hartog showed 
me to my room, and the servants you engaged 
came early this morning, and attended to me 
as though they had known my ways and 
tastes for years.” 

“You slept well?” she asked. 


“A dreamless night,’ I replied; “but 
had I suspected what was going on here, I 
should not have been able to rest.” 

“T am glad you had no suspicion, Gabriel ; 
you would have been in danger. Dreadful 
as it all is, it is a comfort to ‘know that 
the misguided men do not belong to our 
village.” 

Her merciful heart could find no harsher 
term than this to apply to the monsters, and 
it pained her to hear me say, “One has met 
his deserved fate ; it is a pity the other has 
escaped.” But I could not keep back the 
words. 

Doctor Louis had left a message for me to 
follow him to the office of the village magis- 
trate, where the affair was being investigated, 
but previous to going thither, | went to the 
back of the premises to make an inspection. 
The village boasted of one constable, and he 
was now on duty, in a state of stupefaction. 
His orders were to allow nothing to be dis- 
turbed, but his bewilderment was such that 
it would have been easy for an interested 
person to do as he pleased in the way of 
alteration. A stupid lout, with as much 
intelligence as a vegetable. However, I saw 
at once that nothing had been disturbed. 
The shutter in which a hole had been bored 
was closed; there were blood stains on the 
stones, and I was surprised that they were 
so few ; the gate by which the villains had 
effected an entrance into the garden was 
open ; I observed some particles of sawdust 
on the window-ledge just below where the 
hole had been bored. All that had been 
removed was the body of the man who had 
been murdered by his comrade. 

I put two or three questions to the con- 
stable, and he managed to answer in mono- 
syllables, yes and no, at random. “A 
valuable assistant,’ [thought, “in unravelling 
a mysterious case!” And then I reproached 
myself for the sneer. Happy was a village 
like Nerac in which crime was so rare, and 
in which an official so stupid was sufficient 
for the execution of the law. 

The first few stains of blood I noticed 
were close to the window, and the stones 
thereabout had been disturbed, as though by 
the falling of a heavy body. 

“Was the man’s body,” I inquired of the 
constable, “lifted from this spot?” 

He looked down vacantly and said, “ Yes.” 

“ You are sure?” I asked. 

“Sure,” he said after a pause, but whether 
the word was spoken in reply to my question, 
or as a question he put to himself, I could 
not determine. 

I continued my examination of the grounds. 
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From the open gate to the window was a 
distance of forty-eight yards; I stepped 
exactly a yard, and I counted my steps. 
The path from gate to window was shaped 
like the letter S, and was for the most part 
defined by: tall shrubs on either side, of 
a height varying from six to -nine feet. 
Through this path the villains had made 
their way to the window ; through this path 
the murderer, leaving his comrade dead, had 
made his escape. Their operations, for their 
own safety’s sake, must undoubtedly have 
been conducted while the night was still 
dark. Reasonable also to conclude that, 
being strangers in the village (although by 
some means they must have known before- 
hand that Doctor Louis’ house was worth 
the plundering), they could not have been 
acquainted with the devious turns in the 
path from the gate to the window. There- 
fore they must have felt their way through, 
touching the shrubs with their hands, most 
likely breaking some of the slender stalks, 
until they arrived at the open space at the 
back of the building. 

These reflections impelled me to make a 
careful inspection of the shrubs, and I was 
very soon startled by a discovery. Here and 
there some stalks were broken and torn 
away, and here and there were indisputable 
evidences that the shrubs had been grasped 
by human hands. It was not this that 
startled me, for it was in accordance with 
my own train of reasoning, but it was that 
there were stains of blood on the broken 
stalks, especially upon those which had been 
roughly torn from the parent tree. I seemed 
to see a man, with blood about him, stagger- 
ing blindly through the path, snatching at 
the shrubs both for support and guidance, 
and the loose stalks falling from his hands 
as he went. Two men entered the grounds, 


only one left—that one, the murderer. The 
blood stains indicated a struggle. Between 


whom? Between the victim and the per- 
petrator of the deed? In that case, what 
became of the theory of action I had so 
elaborately described to the landlord of the 
Three Black Crows? I had imagined an 
instantaneous impulse of crime and its in- 
stantaneous execution. I had imagined a 
death as sudden as it was violent, a deed 
from which the murderer had escaped with- 
out the least injury to himself; and here, on 
both sides of me, were the clearest proofs 
that the man who had filed must have been 
grievously wounded. My ingenuity was at 
fault in the endeavour to bring these signs 
into harmony with the course of events I had 
invented in my interview with the landlord. 
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I went straight to the office of the magis- 
trate, a small building of four rooms on the 
ground floor, the two in front being used as 
the magistrate’s private room and court, the 
two in the rear as cells, not at all uncom- 


fortable, for aggressors of the law. It was 
but rarely that they were occupied. At the 


door of the court I encountered Father Daniel. 
He was pale, and much shaken. During his 
lifetime no such crime had been perpetrated 
in the village, and his only comfort was that 
the actors in it were strangers. But that 
did not lessen the horror of the deed, and his 
large heart overflowed with pity both for the 
guilty man and the victim. 

“So sudden a death!” he said, in a voice 
broken by tears. “No time for repent- 
ance! Thrust before the Eternal Presence 
weighed down by sin! I have been praying 
by his side for mercy, and for mercy upon 
his murderer. Poor sinners! poor sinners !” 

I could not sympathise with his senti- 
ments, and I told him so sternly. He made 
no attempt to convert me to his views, but 
simply said, “ All men should pray that they 
may never be tempted.” 

And so he left me, and turned in the direc- 
tion of his little chapel to offer up prayers for 
the dead and the living sinners. 

Doctor Louis was with the magistrate ; 
they had been discussing theories, and had 
heard from the landlord of the Three Black 
Crows my own ideas of the movements of 
the strangers on the previous night. 

“Tn certain respects you may be right in 
your speculations,” the magistrate said; 
“but on one important point you are in 
error.” 

“T have already discovered,” I said, “ that 
my theory is wrong, and not in accordance 
with fact ; but we will speak of that pre- 
sently. What is the point you refer to?” 

“As to the weapon with which the murder 
was done,” replied the magistrate, a shrewd 
man, whose judicial perceptions fitted him 
for a larger sphere of duties than he was 
called upon to perform in Nerac. “ No knife 
was used.” 

“What, then, was the weapon?” I asked. 

“A club of some sort,” said the magistrate, 
“with which the dead man was suddenly 
attacked from behind.” 

“Has it been found?” 

“No, but a search is being made for it 
and also for the murderer.” 

“On that point we are agreed. There is 
no shadow of doubt that the missing man is 
guilty.” 

“There can be none,” said the magistrate. 

“And yet,” urged Doctor Louis, in a 
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gentle tone, “to condemn a man unheard 
is repugnant to justice.” 

“There are circumstances,” said the magis- 
trate decidedly, “which point so surely to 
guilt that it would be inimical to justice to 
dispute them. By the way,” he continued, 
addressing me, “did not the landlord of the 
Three Black Crows mention something to 
the effect that you were at his inn last night 
after you left Doctor Louis’s house, and that 
you and he hada conversation respecting the 
strangers, who were at that time in the same 
room as yourselves ?” 

“If he did,” I said, “he stated what is 
correct. I was there, and saw the strangers, 
of whom the landlord entertained suspicions 
which have been proved to be well founded.” 

“Then you will be able to identify the 
body, already,” added the magistrate, “ iden- 
tified by the landlord. Confirmatory evidence 
strengthens a case.” 

“T shall be able to identify it,” I said. 

We went to the inner room, and I saw at 
a glance that it was one of the strangers 
who had spent the evening at the Three 
Black Crows, and whom I had afterwards 
watched and followed. 

“The man who has escaped,” I observed, 
“was hump-backéd.” 

“That tallies with the landlord’s state- 
ment,” said the magistrate. 

“T have something to relate,” I said, upon 
our return to the court, “of my own move- 
ments last night after I quitted the inn.” 

I then gave the magistrate and Doctor 
Louis a circumstantial account of my move- 
ments, without, however, entering into a 
description of my thoughts, only in so far as 
they affected my determination to protect 
the doctor and his family from evil designs. 

They listened with great interest, and 
Doctor Louis pressed my hand. He under- 
stood and approved of the solicitude I had 
experienced for the safety of his household ; 
it was a guarantee that I would watch over 
his daughter with love and firmness and 
protect her from harm. 

“But you ran a great risk, Gabriel,” he 
said affectionately. 

“1 did not consider that,” I said. 

The magistrate looked on and smiled; a 
father himself, he divined the undivulged 
ties by which I and Doctor Louis were 
“bound. 

“ At what time,” he asked, “do you say 
you left the rogues asleep in the woods?” 

“It was twenty minutes to eleven,” I 
replied, “and at eleven o’clock I reached my 
house, and was received by Martin Hartog’s 
daughter. Hartog was absent, on business 
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his daughter said, and while we were talking, 
and I was taking the keys from her hands, 
Hartog came home, and accompanied me to 
my bedroom.” 

“Were you at all disturbed in your mind 
for the safety of your friends in consequence 
of what had passed?” 

“Not in the slightest. The men I left 
slumbering in the woods appeared to me to 
be but ordinary tramps, without any special 
evil intent, and I was satisfied and relieved. 
I could not have slept else ; it is seldom that 
I have enjoyed a better night.” 

“Cunning rascals ! May not their slumbers 
have been feigned ?”’ 

“T think not. They were in a profound 
sleep ; I made sure of that. No, I could not 
have been mistaken.” 

“It is strange,” mused Doctor Louis, 
“how guilt can sleep, and can forget the 
present and the future!” 

I then entered into an account of the in- 
spection I had made of the path from the 
gate to the window ; it was the magistrate’s 
opinion, from the position in which the body 
was found, that there had been no struggle 
between the two men, and here he and I 
were in agreement. What I now narrated 
materially weakened his opinion, as it had 
materially weakened mine, and he was greatly 
perplexed. He was annoyed also that the 
signs I had discovered, which confirmed the 
notion that a struggle must have taken place, 
had escaped the attention of his assistants. 
He himself had made but a cursory examina- 
tion of the grounds, his presence being 
necessary in the court to take the evidence 
of witnesses, to receive reports, and to issue 
instructions. 

“There are so many things to be con- 
sidered,” said Doctor Louis, “in a case like 
this, resting as it does at present entirely 
upon circumstantial evidence, that it is 
scarcely possible some should not be lost 
sight of. Often those that are omitted are 
of greater weight than those which are 
argued out laboriously and with infinite 
patience. Justice is blind, but the law must 
be Argus-eyed. You believe, Gabriel, that 
there must have been a struggle in my 
garden ?” 

“Such is now my belief,” I replied. 

“Such signs as you have brought before 
our notice,” continued the doctor, “are to 
you an indication that the man who escaped 
must have met with severe treatment?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Therefore, that the struggle was a violent 
one?” 

“Ta 
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“« And prolonged t” 

“That is the feasible conclusion.” 

“Such a struggle could not have taken 
place without considerable disarrangement 
about the spot in which it occurred. On an 
even pavement you would not look for any 
displacement of the stones; the utmost you 
could hope to discover would be the scratches 
made by iron heels. But the path from the 
gate of my house to the back garden, and 
all the walking spaces in the garden itself, 
are formed of loose stones and gravel. No 
such struggle could take place there without 
conspicuous displacement of the materials of 
which the ground is composed. If it took 
place amongst the flowers, the beds would 
bear evidence. I observed no disorder in 
the flower beds. Did you?” 

“No.” 

“Then did you observe such a disarrange- 
ment of the stones and gravel as [ consider 
would be necessary evidence of the struggle 
in which you suppose these men to have been 
engaged ?”’ 

I was compelled to admit-—but I admitted 
it grudgingly and reluctantly—that such a 
disarrangement had not come within my 
observation. 

“That is partially destructive of your 
theory,’ pursued the doctor. “There is still 
something further of moment which I con- 
sider it my duty to say. You are a sound 
sleeper ordinarily, and last night you slept 
more soundly than usual. I, unfortunately, 
am a light sleeper, and it is really a fact 
that last night I slept more lightly than 
usual. I think, Gabriel, you were to some 
extent the cause of this. I am affected by 
changes in my domestic arrangements ; 
during many pleasant weeks you have resided 
in our house, and last night was the first, 
for a long time past, that you slept away 
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from us. It had an influence upon me; 
then, apart from your absence, I was think- 
ing a great deal of you.” (Here I observed 
the magistrate smile again, a fatherly, benig- 
nant smile.) “Asa rule I am awakened by 
the least noise—the dripping of water, the 
fall of an inconsiderable object, the mewing 
of a cat, the barking of a dog. Now, last 
night I was not disturbed, unusually wakeful 
as I was. The wonder is that I was not 
aroused by the boring of the hole in the 
shutter ; the unfortunate wretch must have 
used his gimlet very softly and warily, and 
under any circumstances the sound produced 
by such a tool is of a light nature. But had 
any desperate struggle taken place in the 
garden it would have aroused me to a cer- 
tainty, and I should have hastened down to 
ascertain the cause. Gabriel, no such struggle 
occurred.” 

“Then,” said the magistrate, “how do 
you account for the injuries the man who 
escaped must have undoubtedly received t” 

The words were barely uttered when we 
all started to our feet. There was a great 
scuffing outside, and cries and loud voices. 
The door was pushed open, and half-a-dozen 
men rushed into the room, guarding one 
whose arms were bound by ropes. He was 
in a dreadful condition, and so weak that, 
without support, he could not have kept his 
feet. I recognised him instantly; he was 
the hump-backed man I had seen in the 
Three Black Crows. 

He lifted his eyes and they fell on the 
magistrate; from him they wandered to 
Doctor Louis; from him they wandered to 
me. I was gazing steadfastly and sternly 
upon him, and as his eyes met mine his head 
drooped to his breast and hung there, while 
a strong shuddering ran through him. 


(To be continued.) 
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